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CHAPTER I. 



TWO MODELS. 

iIHE new burlesque was unanimously 
praised in all the tKeatrical critiques. 
With characteristic inconsistency, 
the same paper which contained 
the most laudatory notice of Folly's per- 
formance in one column, devoted another to 
a leader condemning this kind of entertain- 
ment, pointing to the success at the Levity 
as another proof of the vitiated taste of the 
age which tolerated such an exhibition. The 
effect of this condemnation was even more 
powerful than the accompanying eulogy. 
Every night the theatre was filled to over- 
flowing ; money was turned away, the free 
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list suspended, and seats were booked three 
weeks in advance. 

Admirers vied with each other in flattering 
Folly, and left her little or nothing to desire. 
Her portrait appeared in several weekly 
illustrated papers ; photographic art^ which 
had already pushed the books of beauty from 
the field, made a rapid stride in popularity by 
the means of cartes de visite of Folly which 
filled shop windows in the Strand, Cheap- 
side, and Regent Street. Folly herself could 
not get near for the crowds of men about 
her own likeness. A well-known artist hit 
upon the happy idea of making her the sub- 
ject of his Academy picture. In his studio 

Roland Aveling was first introduced to 

Folly. 

It happened in this way. Amadis Garnier, 

coming to Roland's chambers one morning, 

said : 

* I am going round the studios. Will you 

come with me V 

' I shall like nothing better,' replied Roland, 

cheerfully. 

He had recovered from his fit of asceticism 

in these latter days — it was now September 

— and thrown Buckle aside with the un- 

ploughed copies of Ruskin and Harrison. 
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The two gentlemen took a cab, and, after 
calling at a couple of studios in Fitzroy 
Square, proceeded to Highgate. 

* If Stipple is not at home, we will go on 
to Scumble's,' said Garnier. 

A neat little hired brougham stood before 
Stipple's door. 

' He has a visitor. Shall we be intruding?' 
asked Koland. 

* Not at all. Stipple and I shared a studio 
before he made a name, and most of his friends 
are mine. A capital good fellow. Stipple, who 
has lost nothing by prosperity.' 

They were shown into a reception-room, 
and the servant took their cards. Presently 
the door opened and Stipple himself, in a velvet 
tunic, with his palette on his thumb, entered. 

' I am hard at work, and should have re- 
fused to see anyone but you,' said he, after 
exchanging greetings with Garnier, and being 
introduced to Roland. ' I should have dis- 
missed you also, but my model is good-natured, 
and permits me to invite you to my studio. 
Will you come V 

'Certainly,' said Garnier. 'Who is this 
condescending model ?' 

' Don't you know V replied the artist, stop- 
ping short as they were crossing the vestibule 
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towards his studio, and dropping his voice. 
* I thought all the boys knew of my good 
fortune. IVe got this new beauty to sit to 
me— Folly.' 

As Roland caught the words his hands 
grew moist, and he felt the blood rush to his 
face. 

Stipple's studio was, vastly different to the 
studios in Fitzroy Square, where the walls 
owed their tint to the action of time and 
tobacco smoke, and the floors failed to betray 
their simplicity of yellow deal by the in- 
frequent application of soap and water to their 
surface. 

Black oak, rich tapestries, Persian carpets, 
Utrecht velvet, trophies of arms, black iron 
and polished brass, were here employed to 
satisfy the SBsthetic taste of the artist. 

For these accessories Roland had no eyes; 
his attention was centred upon Folly. The 
girl sat on a high-backed chair, covered with 
stamped leather, raised upon a dais, with the 
heavy tapestry behind her. She wore the 
pale blue dress she had chosen for her first 
entrance in the burlesque, and was seated 
carelessly on a corner of the chair, nursing 
her foot. The vivacious young girl in her 
bright dress formed a striking contrast to the 
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old and sombre surroundings, which accorded 
well with her own instinctive love of dis- 
similitude. 

The gentlemen bowed, being introduced by 
Stipple. Folly answered with a nod, and 
said, with a good-humoured smile : 

^ I mustn't get down from my perch.' 

Roland hated slang ; but these words com- 
ing from Folly's lips did not offend his nice 
ear. Stipple naturally drew near his easel, 
his visitors following. Garhier criticised with 
the freedom of an old friend and an admirer, 
entering at^once into the technical details of 
the work. Roland, after one glance at the 
portrait, turned his eyes to the original. 
That pleased Folly. She met his eyes boldly, 
and gave him a smile all to himself. Roland 
blushed like a girl, dropped his eyes, then 
looked again. She had her eyes still on him. 
Her smooth cheek rounded, her dark eyes 
lengthened, the corners of her pretty lips 
curved upwards, and, unclasping her hands 
from her knee, she held up one finger and 
beckoned to him. 

To leave the side of an artist to whom you 
have just been introduced without apology, 
to cross his studio for the purpose of talking 
to his model, is as bold a breach of etiquette 
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as one may commit; but Folly desired and 
Roland obeyed. Had he shown a want of 
courage Folly would never have smiled upon 
him again, and this history would have ended 
here. 

The great resuts of our life are decided by 
such trifling events as this. Cannot each one 
of us point to some most trivial accident which 
connected our past with our present, but for 
which our lot might have been happier or 
sadder, as the case may be ? 

' You are a good boy to come when I want 
you,' said Folly, highly delighted to find that 
all the admiration was not to be lavished on 
the painter. 

* I should obey you if you set me a harder 
task than that,' answered Roland. 

' Don't turn round. Your friend and Stipple 
are both looking at you with their mouths 
open. It's capital fun. I don't care to sit 
here alone while everyone is praising his 
work. It is all a smudge yet, and if it were 
finished ever so nice I should think it would 
be pleasanter to look at me — don't you V 

'A thousand times.' 

* How you blush — like a little girl. It 
suits your fair skin and makes you look 
pretty.' 
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' I dislike pretty men. I hope I am not 
pretty enough to be objectionable.' 

'Oh no; I like you. I like everyone who 
likes me/j 

* You can dislike no one, then/ 

* Oh yes, I do. Lots of men say they like 
me, but ' — with a little gesture of contempt 
— * they don't.' Some recent experience was 
troubling Folly's memory, for, after knitting 
her brows and looking straight before her as 
she swung her foot to and fro, she turned her 
eyes upon Roland, and, looking him straight 
in the face, said, with quick earnestness : ' If 
you were to meet me in the street, and your 
wife was with you, you wouldn't cross the 
street when you saw me coming, and pretend 
you didn't see me, would you V 

* By George, I wouldn't 1' 

' No, I know that by your eyes and your 
blushes. That's why I like you.' 

* But I am not married.' , 

' Then I like you all the more.' 

* Still, I am engaged.' 

* You wouldn't be ashamed to introduce me 
to the woman you are engaged to if we met V 

* No ; I wish she were here to admire you 
as I do. I have told her all about you in my 
letters.' 
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* That is nice. I don't see why we should 
not be good friends, you and I. So you told 
her all about me. I knew you directly you 
came into the room here. It was you who 
threw me the bouquet last night V 

*Yes.' 

* And the one on Saturday V 
' Yes.' 

' Did you tell her that V 

* Well, no ; I didn't mention that.' 
Roland spoke nervously. 

* You do next time you write. And you 
can tell her we are going to be friends, be- 
cause I like you, eh V 

Roland consented, though his heart misgave 
him that he could scarcely tell all that without 
arousing a feeling of jealousy in Madge. 

* Where do you live V 

* My home is in the country ; but I am 
staying in Kensington at present.' 

* Is that far from Lambeth V 

* About half-an-hour's ride.' 

' Then I'll drive you home in my carriage. 
I hate travelling by myself.' 

* Drop me wherever you like. I can make 
lay way home.' 

* Then you're not afraid of offending your 
friend by not returning with him V 



I 
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' I am more afraid of offending you.' 

* It will serve him right. He's still poking 
over that picture. We can have a good 
talk ; can't we ? It's a nice long way to 
Lambeth from here for two people; it's a 
horrid distance for one. I like talking — 
don't you ?' 

* Immensely.' 

' I am sorry Lambeth is such a little way. 
I think we'll go to Kensington first. Wait, I 
have a notion. Suppose we dine together 
somewhere ; then we needn't separate until 
we get to the stage-door.' 

* A splendid idea 1 How much longer have 
you to sit V 

* I have not been here twenty minutes yet. 
I suppose he will want me to sit an hour. 
And I must not move, and he can't talk. 
Oh, it's horrid 1 I tell you what. We'll go 
at once. I*m tired of sitting. Come 
on.' 

She rose with a brisk movement and a merry 
laugh, caught her arm in Roland's, and 
brought him down to the easel. 

* If you please I can't sit any longer, and 
I am going,' she said to Stipple. 'And I 
shall take your friend with me/ she added, 
addressing Garnier ; and then, in a tone of 
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far greater concern : ** Where did I fling that 
cloak of mine X 

Stipple had already come by experience to 
understand Folly's temper, and having the 
wisdom to make a virtue of necessity, he 
turned his present misfortune ofi* with a joke, 
and assisted Folly to find the lost cloak. 

The cloak being found, Folly, impatient 
of delay, interrupted Roland in the midst of 
his apology to Garnier. Laying one hand on 
his arm and the other on his friend's, she said 
to Roland : 

* Now, don't waste time. Do go and see 
if that brougham's at the door. The driver 
is generally walking up and down a mile 
away when he's wanted. And you,' she 
continued, turning her imploring eyes on 
Garnier, *pray give us your assistance. 
We've found the cloak, but where on earth 
I kicked my walking-shoes to I can't tell.' 

•5t -jt * * * 

* Now this is just what I like,' said Folly, 
slipping her hand under Roland's arm, as they 
sat side by side in the brougham, rattling 
along the Highgate Road. ' It is so exactly 
what one did not expect. What is the time V 

She pulled the trinket from her bosom — 
as a watch it had for some time ceased to be 
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reliable. It had to be shaken and tapped 
before it would tick, and then indicated no 
more than half-past ten. 

* That can scarcely be right/ said she. * I 
didn't rise till eleven.' 

* It is just three.' 

* Capital I We have four hours for talk. 
Pretty watch, isn't it V 

* Charming. That is your name on the 
back V 

* Yes. It was given me when I left the 
Garden. I will never part with it. But I 
wish it was a ring or a pair of ear-rings. 
It is such a shame to hide the beautiful 
diamonds.' 

* Would ypu like diamonds for your ears V 

* Yes, if somebody I like gave them to me.' 

r? ^ % re * 

Before the end of the week Folly had 
diamonds in her ears, for which Roland had 
dipped into the sum of money placed at his 
disposal by Sir Andrew. 




CHAPTER II. 

OVERSTEPPING THE LINE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

ilHE first days of October were sultry. 
Roland, coming from his bedroom, 
thrust open the windows of his 
sitting-room, with an impatient 
exclamation, and went out upon the balcony, 
where he stood leaning upon the ironwork 
under the striped sunblind, inhaling what 
little air was to be had. 

He lolled there, looking down upon the 
quiet street in an abstracted mood, until he 
was abruptly aroused by the unexpected voice 
of the servant at his elbow announcing that 
his breakfast was ready. 

Three letters lay on his plate. He took 
them in his hand and seated himself. One 
bore the blazoned arms and initials of Sir 
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Andrew. He laid that on the table. The 
next was addressed in a cramped feminine 
hand to 'Mr. Roland Aveling, Esq.*; he 
smiled, and kept that in his left hand. The 
third was in the free, well- written hand of 
Margaret ; he laid that gently on his father's, 
with a little nod as to an old friend. 

He opened the letter he had retained in his 
left hand, and read it : 

*Dere Frend, 

' It's all rite. If I'd a-ran upstairs 
before sayin good-nite, I shouldn't had to 
send this. Stipple is ingaged to-morer 
thank evins so we shal be able to go for a 
drive as you perposed cum as soon as you 
lik. You can't cum to early for your fection- 
ate frend 

' Folly. 

*P.S. — Plese excuse riting and bad pen. 
— Annie Clip.' 

Roland put the letter in his pocket, then 
he poured out a cup of coffee, buttered a 
piece of toast, and began breakfast. 

When he had fortified himself with a little 
refreshment he opened Margaret's letter, and 
nibbling his toast the while, read it. 
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' Come, that's rather too bad/ said he to 
himself, laying down the half-read letter to 
butter another slice of toast, ' to hint that 
I'm neglectful when I wrote only last week. 
One can't be writing letters every day in the 
week ; and what can you say when there's no 
news to tell ? 1 must give you a scolding, 
my little Madge.' 

He ate again, and took up the letter. 
* "You wrote every day" — ah, I passed that 
— *' only one in eight " — mum — mum — mum. 
Yes, here's where I left off. " What has be- 
come of your infatuation for the wonderful 
little actress you told us so much about 
some time since ? We see her name still in 
the newspapers; but you have not men- 
tioned her in your last two letters." ' He 
put the letter down once more to drink 

his coffee. 

' Of course I haven't said anything about 
her,' thought he. ' I was stupid to say so 
much. One's object in writing a letter is to 
give pleasure to the reader ; and how could 
it please one girl to hear praises of another ? 
It would be stupid and unkind, too, to make 
Madge jealous when there is no cause for 
jealousy. It's clear enough, by her coldness 
and a certain kind of restraint in her letter. 
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that she is a little bit touched already. I 
must be careful for the future/ 

At this moment his reflections were inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door. 

* Come in/ he cried. 

The door opened, and Amadis Garnie? 
entered. 

* Midday is too late for a young fellow of 
your age/ said the visitor, shaking Roland's 
hand. ' I breakfasted four hours ago.' 

* Model of virtue I Take a seat — you must 
need it/ 

Koland put the un-read and the half-read 
letters together in his pocket for perusal at a 
more convenient season, and made himself 
pleasant to his visitor, chatting on various 
subjects in the bright, agreeable manner 
which had made him a general favourite in 
all society. 

'What are you doing to-day, Amadis?' 
asked Roland, when he had finished his 
breakfast, pushing back his chair and putting 
a cigar between his lips. 

' I am free — are you V 

* Not quite ; I am going to take Folly for 
a drive.' 

Roland looked straight at Gamier, won- 
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dering wliy so simple an act required so 
great an effort. 

Gamier looked at him with a perplexed 
contraction of the eyes, as if he were trying 
to read a complicated riddle, and then shook 
his head with a doubtful smile. 

' What's the matter, Gamier ? What are 
you thinking about. Come, you should con- 
ceal nothing from your friend.' 

' I will not. I am trying to understand an 
old face with new features.' 

* Don't be mysterious. What is it that 
perplexes you V 

* This affair with the little actress.' 

' What do you want to know ? Speak 
bluntly, or I shall doubt your friendship.' 

* Bluntly, then. What are your intentions 
in that quarter V 

' Intentions I' 

' What will you do with her ?' 

' I don't understand you.* 

'You are giving the girl a great deal of 
attention — ^you are spending money on her 
freely. With what object V 

' The same object which you have, I hope, 
Garnier, in giving me the pleasure of your 
company.' 

' Friendship V 
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' Yes; 

Gamier smiled. 

*I don't know what you are driving at, 
Garaier ; speak up.' * 

* When a man dangles about a beautiful 
girl, dines with her, drives with her, gives 
her diamonds, and makes himself conspicuous 
by his attentions, it is generally understood 
that his attachment is stronger than that of 
friendship.' 

' That is to say, then, that I am generally 
misunderstood. I assure you that no feeling 
beyond friendship exists between Folly and 
me.' 

Gamier drew a long sigh, as if of relief, 
and said : 

* I am delighted to hear it. But you must 
be careful, my dear fellow.' 

* On whose account V 

* Your own, of course. The girl needs no 
protection, that's certain. You must forgive 
my freedom, but, as an old friend, I feel that 
I am privileged to speak.' 

* '* Let the galled jade wince : our withers 
are unwrung," ' Roland quoted, laughing 
carelessly. ' Come, tell me what I have to 
fear from this terrible little maid.' 

VOL. IT. 21 
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* That you won't be able to get rid of her 
when you wish to.' 

' There is no probability of my wishing it.' 

' You have not relinquished your intention 
of marrying Miss Vane V 

•* Certainly not.' 

' There^s the difficulty. But for that you 
might continue this *' friendship " with im- 
punity — it would be easy to bring the intimacy 
to a close by going to the Continent for 
six months ; but with a wife and a home that 
is impracticable. And you must see, as well 
as I, that it would be impossible to begin 
your mSnage with a liaison of that kind 
existing. You would be subject to perpetual 
annoyances from Folly, and her importunities 
would complicate your matrimonial affairs, 
and make you miserable.' 

' Have you anything to add to this V asked 
Roland, with forced calmness. 

* I have only to say that prudence suggests 
you should break the intimacy at once. You 
are involved in a coil which the girl will draw 
tighter about you every day. Depend upon 
it, she will never part so easily from you as 
at the present time. It has gone quite far 
enough — but, happily, not too far, it delights 
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me to find. I shall be very happy to act as 
mediator, if you wish it.' 

* What would you be good enough to do 
for me V 

' Buy her off. Arrange the best terms I 
could, stipulating for final and complete se- 
paration/ 

Roland threw away his dead cigar with an 
action implying disgust, and then, turning to 
his friend, said : 

'Garnier, I am surprised that you, who 
know me so well, and profess friendship for 
me, should think me capable of entertaining 
the motives you imply, or of acting upon 
your suggestions. You lead me unwillingly 
to suppose that you believe me guilty of some 
unholy kind of alliance with this girl — cruel 
to her and Margaret, and dishonourable to 
myself. I must tell you that you mistake 
me utterly. It is less surprising that you 
misunderstand Folly, knowing so little of 
her, and including her in your general esti- 
mate of actresses. I will take the trouble to 
assure you that I am guiltless of any dis- 
honest intentions, and that the girl with 
whom I have formed a most innocent attach- 
ment has motives as pure as mine.' 

* I see nothing dishonest in your attach-. 

2\— ^ 
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ment ; but the girl, Roland — are you sure 
that she is the charming innocent you are V 

* I will swear it. Not a word on her part 
or mine has passed which I would conceal 
from Margaret. I admire her as I might a 
beautiful garden, on which nothing I spend 
is ill spent. I supply the wants she is unable 
to gratify, and she takes my presents as I 
give them, in the iimocent spirit of friend- 
ship.' 

' And she dines with you, drives with you. 
takes diamonds from you, bewitches you 
with her eyes, and all that, in a simple 
Platonic fashion, eh V 

* It is so, unable as you may be to under- 
stand so delicate a sentiment as perfect friend- 
ship.* Roland rose from his chair and, 
stamping his foot angrily, said, * Garnier, you 
have insulted me.' 

* I am your friend — not an enemy ; give 
me at least credit for kindly intentions in 
speaking to you on a subject which distresses 



me.' 



* Well, well, you're a good old fellow, I 
know,' replied Roland, softening in a moment 
to the gentler tone of his companion ; * but 
you might have spared me this pain. Don't 
you. see, old man, that the raptures you 
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artists go into over a statue may animate the 
heart of an ordinary individual in looking 
upon a lovely living woman, and discovering 
those beautiful traits of character which a 
marble at the best can only suggest ? No one 
imputes discreditable feelings and intentions 
to you when you go into rhapsodies over 
eighteen inches of a chipped torso. On the 
contrary, you are credited with all the virtues 
under the sun for your passion.' 

No argument is so convincing to a man as 
his own, especially if it have the effect of 
closing the discussion. Gamier gave up the 
contest with a wave of his hands, merely re- 
marking that the continuance of an intimacy 
on a Platonic basis must depend on the stoical 
disposition of both parties. Then he turned 
the subject, and soon after departed. 

Koland threw himself on a couch, and 
reflected on what had taken place. He re- 
peated his own arguments and added others 
equally convincing. He went so far as to 
look into the future — a most unusual pro- 
ceeding with him — asking himself if that 
danger really existed which Garnier had 
hinted at. Was it likely that a new element 
would arise to change the nature of their 
intimacy ? 
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' Shall I fall in love with her, or she with 
me ? The notion's absurd. Folly is a mere 
child — acting and thinking like a child. She 
could not be so open and unreserved with any 
idea of that kind in her mind. As for myself, 
there is no fear. Have I not promised to 
marry Madge ? — and is not that a sufficient 
guarantee that I will love no one else? Have 
I ever been false, or failed to carry out my 
undertakings, even when made in the heat of 
enthusiasm and to be executed only with 
great personal inconvenience ? I said I 
would marry her, and I will. If I had been 
of a fickle disposition I should have fallen in 
love with Folly before now ; and even sup- 
posing a change were to take place in our 
sentiments, should I not instantly withdraw? 
Garnier's argument is based upon an entirely 
erroneous supposition, and to yield to it in 
the slightest degree would be to admit the 
truth of his unjust imputation against Folly. 
Hang it all ! I am in the right, and I will 
prove it. The rubbish he talked is not worth 
another thought.' 

Coming to this satisfactory conclusion, he 
sprang up from the couch, changed his coat, 
and went off with a light heart to the livery 
stables for the chaise. His confidence in 
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himself was strengthened by what had passed, 
and he experienced relief from a sense of 
uneasiness which had for the past week 
oppressed his mind. The difficulty in writing 
to Madge seemed less. He could tell her 
more about Folly, now that he was assured 
of the innocence of his feeling for her. He 
was pleased with himself, and hurried along 
without a thought of the heat — thinking now 
only of the pleasure of the drive before him, 
and of Folly's bright face, and the gladness 
with which she would welcome him. 

It is to be feared that if at that moment 
simple Margaret had met him face to face, 
she would have made his spirits fall instead 
of rise. Perhaps — though he might not ac- 
knowledge the fact to his own soul — perhaps 
there was no one in the whole world whom 
he would not rather have met than the sweet 
girl he was pledged to marry. 

Happily, or otherwise, he met no one he 
knew until he caught sight of Folly waiting 
for him on the steps of the modest dwelling 
in Lambeth Road. 

And so it seems that, whatever his in- 
tentions were, Amadis Garnier did more harm 
than good to the cause he had espoused, first 
by leading Roland to justify conduct which 
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conscience had already whispered him was 
wrong, and secondly by prompting him to 
vindicate his assertions. 

How far these assertions would bear vindi- 
cation may be judged by an incident that 
occurred in the course of their drive. 

They were driving through Richmond 
Park, Folly holding the pair of greys well in 
hand and plying the whip every other minute. 
The excitement of driving, the exhilarating 
effect of the champagne she had drunk at 
lunch — the young lady already showed the 
most appreciative taste for that pleasant wine 
— heightened her colour and increased the 
natural gaiety of her spirits ; the champagne 
seemed to sparkle in her eyes, and bubble in 
her merry laugh. Engaged as she was in 
the management of her ponies, she perceived 
that Roland, sitting silently beside her, had 
fixed his eyes ardently upon her face. 

' Do I look very pretty V she asked, with- 
out moving her head. 

^ I can't tell you how pretty.' 

She turned her face and looked into his 
eyes until he could bear their witchery no 
longer, and bent his head, twisting his clasped 
fingers convulsively. 

Enjoying this proof of her power, and 
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amused by Roland's agitation, she bent to- 
wards him, whispering : 

' Wouldn't you like to kiss me ?' 
Roland caught hold of her arm fiercely, 
and crushed his lips upon her shoulder, for 
Folly, laughing, had drawn her face away. 

Then he sat back in his seat, trembling 
violently, while Folly coolly drew her ponies 
back to the centre of the road, from which 
they had been swerved by Roland's sudden 
clutch upon her arm. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE MAN PDRSUED BY A DEAD HAEE. 

OMONGST the crowd waiting on the 
gallery steps of the Levity Theatre 
for the doors to open was a man 
who made himself particularly un- 
pleasant to those about him, not by any 
objectionable demonstration of an active sort, 
but by merely standing in their midst in his 
passive offensiveness. 

He was an old man, seemingly over sixty, 
with a round back, high shoulders, and a 
drooping head, set not in a line with his spine, 
but, that he might see, at an angle with it. 
When he took off his hat to drain off the 
water that had accumulated in the brim — he 
had walked some distance through the pour- 
ing rain of that October night without the 
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protection of an umbrella — his head was 
shown in all its ugliness. Apparently his 
head and face had been shaved some six or 
seven days. A short white stubble spread 
over his round skull and down to the nape of 
his neck, round his lips and under his chin, 
bristling in the folds of loose skin about his 
throat. The lower jaw fell, and his pen- 
dulous under lip displayed a solitary black 
tooth standing in his gum. The lids of his 
eyes were red, and hung heavily over his 
sunken eyes. Iris and pupil had no distinc- 
tion ; both were a pale neutral patch in the 
bloodshot, yellow cornea. Their vacancy 
and the open mouth gave an idiotic expression 
to his face. A thousand wrinkles puckered 
the skin above the prominent cheek-bones. 
It seemed as if the substance of his face had 
dissolved and dropped into the lower part of 
his cheeks, which hung swollen from his jaws, 
and showed, even through the grey stubble 
of his beard, an unwholesome yellow, such as 
appears in the faces of workhouse inmates. 
He had a trick of passing his horny hand 
down one cheek and up the other, giving to 
his face a grotesque distortion which was not 
amusing to look at simply because it was re- 
pulsive. Sometimes after this peculiar action 
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he would rest one bent and knotted finger 
upon his sole remaining tooth, pushing it 
backwards and forwards in the loose gum. 
Frequently a hiccough would shake his whole 
frame, to the jeopardy of his tooth and a 
small flat bottle of rum in the pocket of his 
sleeved waistcoat, as was evident by the look 
of alarm with which he felt first one, then 
the other, after one of these convulsions. 

There was nothing peculiar in his dress ; 
it was such as a stable-help might wear. The 
warmth of these gallery steps brought out 
the fine aroma from the sodden garments, and 
filled the whole flight with an odour of chaff 
and horse-beans. 

When the old man arrived at the entrance 
it was twenty minutes before the time for the 
doors to open, and the approach by the stairs 
was full to the street. Nevertheless he got 
up to the very barrier before the pay-place 
without effort. People before him, becoming 
conscious of the mingled perfumes of the 
stable and the gin-shop floating over their 
shoulders, turned about, and catching sight 
of the imbecile old man loosening his one 
tooth, made way, and not unwillingly allowed 
him to go on in front. To take off his 
hat and rub hi^ bristling crown would win 
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him one step in advance ; to pull his face 
on one side and drive it up on the other took 
him another step upwards ; while a hiccough 
would carry him onwards over three. 

'The police oughtn't to let such an old 
brute as that into a respectable theayter.' 

* Horrid old wretch T 

* Just come from prison/ 

* Worse luck — pity they didn't keep him 
there/ 

These observations fell upon the old man's 
ear as he went onward, and were heard with 
indifference. It was not new to him to 
be loathed. In the present case he derived 
benefit from the repugnance he created. He 
was rather grateful to the people than angry 
with them : their remarks all helped to pro- 
cure him a good place. When he got to the 
J^arrier he turned his back upon it and looked 
down at the crowd through which he had 
passed with a lateral expansion of his mouth 
that was intended for a smile. Then he felt 
his tooth and his bottle seriously, and finding 
both perfectly safe, he laughed audibly — a 
queer kind of cackling noise rising from his 
throat. 

* Have you got your money V asked a man, 
apprehensive that when the time arrived to 
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pass in this idiot would stop the gang- 
way. 

The old man nodded. 

' Then get it ready — the doors will open 
directly, and we don't want to be kept waiting 
half an hour for you.' 

The old man fumbled in his pocket obe- 
diently, without relaxing the grasp of his 
other hand upon the bottle. 

' One shilling,' said his adviser, holding up 
one finger, and speaking in a loud voice, as 
if he were addressing a deaf person or a 
foreigner. 

The old man pulled out a shilling Und held 

it up. 

* Saved it up,' said he, his voice whistling 
over his tooth. ' They give it me back all 
fair and square when I come out of the or- 
spidal. ' 

His neighbours fell back a little further. 
The old man took of his hat, and passing his 
hand over his head, said : 

' Didn't substract nothing for shaving me 
neither.' 

Some laughed : others, with more compre- 
hensive faculties, shuddered. 

Remarking the interest he had created, the 
old man continued : 
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'Been in the orspidal five weeks.' He 
pulled out his bottle of rum and held it up. 
* That's what's been the matter with me. 
Dead hares been hunting me up and down, 
and dead childen, too.' He put away the 
bottle carefuHy, adding, as if to himself, * Yes^ 
dead childen and a dead wife, too.' He 
turned again to the people and, addressing 
them collectively with a wave of his horny 
hand, said, * Don't you drink — none of you. 
It ain't good. It's bad. And when you 
once begin, you can t leave off. It makes 
you forget one hour, but it makes you re- 
member twice as much the foUerin' twentv- 
three. And the end of it is you must go to 
the orspidal because of the dead hares that 
chases you up and down. I'm going to cure 
myself, I am. Going to spend my shilling 
seein' sights instead of drinkin' rum. Dead 
hares as big as that I' he stretched his rum 
bottle out on one side and his shilling on the 
other, making a. hideous grimace as he spoke ; 
then his voice fell as he replaced the bottle 
in his pocket ; ' and little childen, too — all 
dead.' 

' Turn it up, master,' remonstrated the man 
nearest him. ' We've come here to enj'y our- 
selves. 
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* So we are/ answered the old man, with 
another attempt at a laugh. ' Come here to 
have a reg Jar good time, ain't we ? To see 
things '11 make us laugh and forget, not things 
as makes you remember and cry, eh 1 They 
don't show yoa dead things in there, do 
they V he asked doubtfully. ' No hares — 
no dear little dead babies V 

' I wish I hadn't come to-night anyway. 
It would give a chap the sick of play-going 
to hear you.' 

The old man was gauging the width of the 
door with his eye now — speculating whether 
a dead hare of the size he was familiar with 
could follow him in. His tongue loosened, 
and he spoke out his thoughts. 

* A nice thing if he's goin' to carry on like 
this all the evening 1' muttered the younger 
man. 

At this moment the door was unfastened, 
and in the press of the crowd the old fellow 
was carried, and pushed, and hustled down 
into the front row of the gallery. He was 
very satisfied with his position, and looked 
over the iron rail in front down into the pit 
with a chuckle. Then he looked round at 
the doors opening upon the gallery behind. 
From these his eyes turned with a scared 
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look over the assembled audience, and then 
over the rails down into the pit. He noticed 
a gas-branch projecting from the boxes below, 
and nodded his head cheerfully — it was a 
good yard to the right of him. 

By a cruel mischance the man who objected 
to his tone of conversation had unconsciously 
taken a seat next but one to him — an accident 
which he did not perceive until it was too late 
to get another seat, except in the back row. 
For some time he evaded the recognition of 
the old man, but at length he was alarmed by 
a tap on the arm — the old man, reaching 
before the intermediate spectator, attracted 
his attention. 

With a grin and a nod of recognition, the 
old man said : 

* Shall I tell you what I'll do if a dead 
hare comes in through one of those doors ? — 
I shall jump over, down there. I shan't want 
to go to a orspidal to be cured then, shall I V 

The aggrieved man called a policeman, and 
complained of being annoyed. 

' You must hold your row, or leave the 
house,' said the policeman to the old man, 
having heard the complaint against him. 

* All right, poUceman ; I'll be quiet,' said 
the old man ; adding, in a conciliatory tone 
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to his offended neighbour, ' I'll shut my eyes, 
then I can't see any dead hares or poor little 
babies, eh ? 

He took off his hat, and put it under the 
seat : then, making a pillow of his arms, 
crossed on the ledge before him, he laid his 
miserable old head upon them and shut his 
eyes. 

Happily for himself and those about him, 
he slept through the first piece, and did not 
wake up until the burlesque had begun. The 
spectacle bewildered him for a while, but he 
grew accustomed to the strangeness of it. 
When the audience clapped, he clapped also, 
and was behind none when Folly came upon 
the stage. A change in his manner appeared 
directly he heard her voice ; he became ex- 
cited, and followed her with his eyes, trying 
to get a clear glimpse of her face. 

' Make that old fellow sit down,' cried 
someone at the back. 

He sat down without a word, still following 
Folly with his eyes. His neighbour saw him 
clutching the iron rails in front with quivering 
fingers. When the old man took his eyes 
from Folly, he turned them hurriedly behind 
him, and then down in the pit. 

* Put your hand on the old man's jacket ; 
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he's going to pitch himself over/ whispered 
the man who could not remove his observa- 
tion. 

Folly came down to the front singing. The 
old man heard her voice and saw her face 
fairly. 

He sprang to his feet again. 

' Sit down, you old fool 1' said the man next 
to him, gripping his arm tightly. 

' One word I' whispered the old man. * Is 
she dead or not V 

'Dead? Of course not. That's Folly. 
If you go round to the stage-door you can 
see that she's alive for yourself.' 

In a few minutes the gallery was freed from 
its unwelcome visitor. As quickly as he could 
leave the theatre the old man left it, and 
those who assisted his entrance showed an 
equal desire not to retard his exit. 

^^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^* 

When Folly left the theatre she was de- 
tained a moment under the gaslight at the 
stage-door by the doorkeeper addressing a 
whispered word to Roland Aveling, on whose 
arm her hand rested. 

* There's an old man been hanging about 
the doors these two hours waiting to see Miss 
Folly — he seems a little off his head. I 
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thought I'd put you on your guard/ said the 
doorkeeper. 

' What is the matter V asked Folly. 

' Nothing much — a madman asking after 
you. Another you have frenzied with your 
eyes/ answered Roland. 

' Where is he V 

' I don't know, miss ; the police have 
driven him away.' 

Folly, standing under the gas, lifted her 
veil, and looked up and down the street. 
Except the ordinary loiterers by the stage- 
door there was no one noticeable. 

* He has gone/ said Roland. * Come, you 
mustn't stand uncovered here for all the mad- 
men in London.' 

He led Folly down to the brougham : an 
attendant opened the door. Folly entered, 
and Roland prepared to follow as soon as she 
had arranged her skirts. 

At that instant the door on the opposite 
side of the brougham opened. The un- 
covered and ghastly head of the old man 
was thrust in, and he caught hold of Folly's 
hand. She screamed in terror, looking upon 
the hideous face and head so close to hers, 
and tried to free her hand from his grasp. 

* No, no !' cried the old man. ' She is not 
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dead — her hand lives I her voice lives I She 
is here, living and breathing, not dead and 
cold I* He set one foot in the brougham to 
enter. Folly screamed again, shrinking from 
the repulsive creature to the farther side of 
the carriage. Seeing the vacant place at her 
side, the old man prepared to take it, but 
before he could raise his second foot from the 
road, Roland, who had run round the carriage, 
seized him by the collar and dragged him out 
into the mud of the street. 

A couple of policemen ran up and took 
the wet and muddy object from Roland's 
hands. 

' Folly, Folly !* cried the old man, ' do 
not let them take me away to prison. Save 
me, save me 1 I am your father 1' 




CHAPTER IV. 



A KECOONITIOK. 

^HE policemen had the old man fast. 
He couldn't disengage his weak 
arms from the grasp of the power- 
ful men, but his voice was atill free- 
' Save me, save me 1' he cried ; ' do not let 
them take me away. I am your father — 
John Morrison.' 

Koland had returned to the carriage, and 
telling the driver to go on quickly, he put his 
foot into the brougham as it moved. 

' Stop r cried Folly, rising and knocking at 
the glass behind the driver. ' If that old 
man is my father he must not be left here,' 
she added, speaking in a voice of unwonted 
emotion to Roland. 
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' He will not be ill-treated. The police will 
liberate him when we are gone. It is some 
poor demented creature ; he cannot be your 
father. ' 

'Why not?' answered Folly, angrily. 
* Stop, I say 1 He shall not be left lying 
in the road at the mercy of those men — 
stop I' 

The coachman pulled up, hearing the re- 
peated command. 

People were running past the brougham to 
join the crowd about the little group opposite 
the stage-door. 

Folly turned the handle and threw the 
door open. 

* For heaven's sake stay where you are, 
Folly I Let the driver go on. I will return 
and see that no harm comes to the old man/ 
said Roland, restraining the girl. 

' You I* the girl answered, with passionate 
vehemence, trying to release her arm. * You I 
is he your father V 

' Be calm ; I will see that everything is 
. right. It is not safe for you to go there in 
that crowd.' 

' Do you think because I am a girl I am a 
coward ? Let me go this instant. I hate 
you r 
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She sprang out of the brougham, and 
Roland after her. 

Her mother's spirit lived in Folly, and 
with her energy and strength she pushed 
through the idle crowd into the ring about 
the policemen and their captive. 

* There, there, she has come to me ! I said 
she would — ray own daughter !' exclaimed 
John Morrison. * My own beautiful daughter 1 
You won't let me go to prison, will you ? 
She is alive, not dead, like the little children. 
She doesn't hunt me up and down, but comes 
to save me — don't you, dear V 

'Are you my father ?' asked Folly, recoil- 
ing instinctively as she looked at the repul- 
sive figure before her, and half hiding her 
eyes behind her gloved hand. 

* Yes, yes ; you have Joan's skin and hair 
and mouth — all as I remember her when I 
coorted her long, long ago. And see there, 
by the side of your white glove, the very 
mole at the corner of the eye that she had. 
All just the same, and your hair, and your 
voice ; it's like as if I looked at your mother 
in her pretty young days.' 

' He's been drinking,' said the policeman, 
winking. * Here, what's this you've got in 
your pocket, old 'un ?_physic, I'll be bound.' 
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' It's rum ; but you shall have it if you'll 
only let me go, policeman. I haven't drunk 
a drop since tea-time — I haven't, I swear/ 
John Morrison turned to his daughter, ' and 
I won't. I'll be good, and do just what the 
doctors told me ; only don't let them take 
me away.' 

Folly, trembling, stood unable to speak. 

* What shall we do with him ?' asked the 
policeman, in a low voice of Roland. ' We 
can just pretend to take him to the station, 
and then let him off round the corner. Kind 
of frighten him, you know.' 

Folly's irresolution passed away as her 
quick ear caught the suggestion. 

* Let him go,' said she, firmly. * This is 
my business, and only mine. Let him go 
this minute ; I will take care of him.' 

The constable looked doubtfully at Roland, 
and receiving no sign from him, relaxed his 
hold with a few words and a nod to his com- 
panion. John Morrison, finding himself free, 
ran to Folly's side, and clutching her arm 
with both hands, said : 

* Quick — quick, dear, let us go away quick I 
Come — come, never mind my rum !' 

Folly did not attempt to take her arm 
away. She looked into the grinning, 
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hideous face so near her, and pointed to the 
brougham. He dragged her quickly towards 
it. Looking round to see if the poUcemen 
were following, he caught sight of Roland 
walking close to him. 

' Who is that man ? What does he want, 
dear daughter? See — the man who threw 
me into the road and set the policemen on to 
me. Take care of me, my dear. Don't let 
him throw me down again.' 

By a rapid movement he changed his posi- 
tion and ran to the other side of Folly, 
taking that arm between his two hands and 
looking across her with a half-mad look at 
Roland. 

When they came to the brougham he 
wrenched open the door and sprang in, im- 
pelled by the overpowering fear of being 
taken away and the hope of self-preservation. 
He dragged Folly in with desperate eager- 
ness, and reaching over her, pulled the door 
to, holding the inner handle with both hands, 
and keeping his eyes on Roland with the 
terrified yet vicious look of a chimpanzee 
that has secured some coveted object. 

Roland took the box-seat beside the driver. 

' Will you let him come V said John Mor- 
rison to Folly. 'Let me open the front 
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window softly and push him over under the 
wheels.' 

* No, no ; he is kind and good. He will do 
you no harm I* answered Folly, speaking for 
the first time since she had liberated him. 

' Kind and good — ha, ha I — to throw your 
father on the road I Never mind ; I don't 
want to offend you, dear. You are not angry 
with me V 

-' Oh no.' 

' I'm glad he couldn't come inside with us. 
He can't come in, can he ? There isn't room, 
is there ? Spread out your dress, dear, so 
that he shan't think there is space for him to 
come between us. You won't let him sepa- 
rate us, will you ? I don't like him at all ; 
he looks like the man who set the dead hares 
to hunt me. Who knows but what he might 
turn into a dead hare himself, and hunt me 
up and down, up and down, up and down. I 
couldn't escape here. It isn't like being close 
to the rails of the theatre gallery, is it ? One 
could escape there.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

' I've been hunted, Folly dear — hunted by 
dead hares, sometimes as big as horses, some- 
times larger than a haystack — hunted every- 
where ; and sometimes I have been followed 
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by little dead children — ^your brothers and 
sisters, dear — all dead ; and your mother, too, 
dear, poor thing I — dead. They hunted me 
out of my mind once, and I had to go to the 
orspidal, but they let me out, and took the 
dead things away. But if I saw 'em again I 
would jump somewheres as they couldn't 
follow me to : that's why I liked the front of 
the gallery. If they had followed nae in 
there I could have jumped over and escaped, 
couldn't I ? When I first saw you I thought 
you was dead ; but you're not, are you, dear V 
' No, no, no ; feel my hand.' 

* Oh, you dear, kind daughter I Warm, 
isn't it ? — quite alive ; not cold and damp and 
green like the others. You wouldn't let a 
dead hare come near me, would you V 

' No, no ; don't talk of that.' 

* No, I won't talk of it,' answered the old 
man, putting his horny hand over his mouth 
and shaking his head. Presently his thoughts 
wandered away from the purpose of self- 
restraint, his hand slipped away, and he said, 
* The dead hare did it, though. If it hadn't 
been for the dead hare I shouldn't have left 
my little ones and my wife to go in the work- 
house and die. All dead, all except you ; 
you are alive, aren't you V 
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Folly nodded and put her hand upon his. 
He smiled and giggled "childishly, then he 
asked, with sudden eagerness : 
* How old are you. Folly V 
' I am seventeen at Christmas-time.' 
' That is the time ; oh yes, you are my 
daughter I* Once more he cackled, rubbing 
his hands together gleefully. *Just as I 
reckoned it. Every year I have said, now 
the little one is fifteen, now she is sixteen — 
like that. But I didn't know whether you 
were a girl or a boy. It was the hare did 
that. And your brothers and sisters and 
your mother ? oh, what a lot I want to 
know ! Come, let us begin quite at the be- 
ginning. We won't think about that thing 
that hunted me.' He shut his eyes and put 
his fingers in his ears until vague forge tful- 
ness stole over him. Opening his eyes 
slowly, and looking at Folly with a sly, im- 
becile grin, he said, * I've given it the slip. 
But why did they call you Folly ? you were 
to be named Florence.' 

' That . was my name ; but the people at 
the wol'khouse called me Folly for short.' 

^ What workhouse V 

' Chertsey — where I was born.' 

^ So they took . my poor Joan thither. 
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Poor Joan — poor Joan 1* He looked at the 
girl, and, as if afraid to speak, opened his 
mouth, forming the word * dead T and then 
put his hand over his lips. Folly understood 
the question. 

' She died the same day I was born — 
Christmas Day.' 

' That was the hare,' he said, nodding sig- 
nificantly. * You never saw your brothers 
and sisters f 

*No.' 

' All dead I all dead 1 We shall never 
find them, dear. They told me she went out 
to find me the night I wa? sent to prison for 
taking up that dead hare — no, it isn't drink, 
that is quite true — and she must have fallen 
by the way and been carried to Chertsey. 
Poor Joan — my poor Joan I What are you 
going to do with me V 

* Take yo\x home with me.' 

* Ha, ha, ha I what fun ! Look here, we'll 
have this between us.' He felt in his pocket 
for the bottle. ^ Ha, they took it away from 
me ; but we will have a little drop of rum. 
Not much, just a little. That won't harm 
me, and I shall not be afraid of — that thing 
if I am in the same house with you. Just a 
little drop of rum. Folly dear. You will 
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lend me threepence, won't you ? — your old 
father.' 

Folly nodded. The girVs tongue was 
tied. Her courage sank in the presence of this 
awful responsibility which had come to her. 

Roland turned round to look through the 
front window and assure himself of Folly's 
safety. The light from the carriage lamp 
fell full upon his face. John Morrison shrunk 
into the corner, covering the lower part of 
his face with his hands and looking over his 
fingers. 

Folly nodded to Roland. 

^ What are you making signs to him for V 
whispered the old man, with quick suspicion. 

* To let him know that I am quite safe.' 
'You are not safe/ answered he, fumbling 

quickly in his trousers pocket. 

Folly's flesh crept as he pulled out a big 
horn -handled knife, and unclasped a hook in 
the back of it which was intended to clean 
horse's hoofs. 

* What are you going to do with that V 
she asked. 

* Don't be frightened, dear. You don't 
think I would hurt you, do you ? I am 
going to protect you. The blade's broke, but 
this hook is better than nothing.' 
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' Put it away ; there is nothing to fear/ 

* Yes, there is. I don't like his look. 
He's just like the man that killed my Joan 
and my children, and sent me to prison, and 
made me the poor old wretch I am — only he's 
younger. Yes, younger. What is his name V 

* He is no one you know. He is good and 
kind.' 

' What is his name ?' 

' Aveling.' 

John M^orrison gave a sharp cry that made 
Roland turn round again, bringing his face 
into the liofht once more. 

The old man's bravery forsook him in an in- 
stant. He dropped the knife and cowered in a 
corner, holding his face in his hands as before. 

' It's him, it's him 1' he whispered hoarsely. 
* I knew his fair face and blue eyes ; but he's 
grown younger instead of older, like me. No 
one has hunted him.' 

He felt at his feet stealthily for his knife, 
which he picked up as Roland removed his 
face from the gla^s. 

*He isn't looking now. Let me break 
through the glass and tear him with this ; I 
could, for your sake.' 

' You shall do nothing of the kind ; give 
me the knife,' said Folly, sternly. 
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From maniacal fierceness John Morrison's 
expression changed to idiotic weakness. 
SUding the instrument behind him, he said, 
in a tone of supphcation : 

* Let me keep it, Folly dear. I won't 
hurt him. But let me keep it in case he 
should hunt me away. He might turn into 
a hare, as he has done before, and hunt me 
up and down, up and down ; and how could I 
escape without this V 

* Give it to me.' 

He yielded it up, and she threw it out of 
the window. 

' Now we are at his mercy,' said he, clasp- 
ing his hands. 

* We have nothing to fear.' 

* You don't know him — I didn't know him 
— nobody knew him. Everybody thought 
him kind and good. But I tell you he killed 
your mother and her brood, and ruined me ; 
does not that make you dread him ? You 
are not dead, you say X 

^ You are mistaken ; he was a child when 
my mother died.' 

^ No, no, I'm not mistaken. I know his 
eyes and his face. You say his name is 
Aveling ; but I should have known him 
without that. Hasn't he been hunting me 
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ever since I was young and good-looking and 
happy, him and his keeper and the dead 
hare ? Don't tell me I am mistaken : he is 
Sir Andrew/ 

' Sir Andrew V 

* Sir Andrew Aveling grown young again, 
but him, with his wicked heart and kind face 
still/ 

Folly was perplexed like an .awakening 
sleeper between the real and the illusory. 
Facts came to prove that real which she had 
regarded as imaginary. She could no longer 
doubt that the old man beside her was her 
father ; she could no longer disbelieve that 
the young man who had been kind to her 
was in some manner connected with the 
misery of her father. Roland had often 
spoken to her of his father, Sir Andrew ; and 
she herself had detected a likeness between 
him and the little miniature of the baronet 
which he carried in a locket of his mother's 
upon his chain. 

But a fresh anxiety arose to distract her. 
They were in Lambeth Road, and nearing 
her home the carriage slackened its pace. 
Before it came to a stand Roland leapt from 
the box. Simultaneously John Morrison, 
with no thought but for his own safety, burst 
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open the door on the opposite side and sprang 
into the road. 

* Go away, go away 1' said Folly impatiently 
to Roland. * You frighten him. Go away T 

^ But I cannot leave you alone with him, 
Folly ; he is dangerous.' 

' He is my father, that is all I know. He 
has run away, and will not return while you 
are here. Leave me.* 

^ But ' 

* Will you go away V cried Folly, stamp- 
ing her foot in angry impatience. * It seems 
that I have more to fear from you than from 
him.' 

Roland bowed and offered his hand. Folly 
turned her back on him without a word. 
Her father's words had taken deep effect 
upon her highly-wrought feehngs, and she 
felt a repugnance to her admirer which she 
was too honest to conceal. 

Roland withdrew discomfited. But he had 
no intention of relinquishing Folly to the 
fate of her own selection. Walking from the 
light, he perceived John Morrison on the 
opposite side of the way cowering by a but- 
tress of the wall. Keeping his eyes that 
way and walking a few steps farther, he saw 
the old man dart from his hiding-place across 
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the road, run up the steps to Folly standing 
at her door, and the next moment he heard 
the door shut with a loud noise. 

He lingered in the neighbourhood, taking 
care to keep out of sight until the door 
opened and Miss Clip came out with a bottle. 

* She is quite safe ; the old man is like a 
baby in her hands,' said she, in answer to 
Roland's eager questioning. 'He is only 
afraid of you. I am going to fetch a quartern 
of rum for them. It will be all right, sir, 
don't fear.' 

Despite this assurance, Roland walked 
about in the vicinity of the house for a long 
while after the last light had disappeared 
from its windows, and left it with a fervent 
prayer for the safety and happiness of the 
young actress. 

Friendship is generous and disinterested, 
but could any man, not in love with the girl, 
forget that she had sent out for rum to drink 
with her mad father ? 




CHAPTER V. 

THE FILIAL LOVE OF FOLLY. 

ilHE natural spring of affection in 
Folly 'a heart, which had been pent 
up for so many years, burst forth 
with accumulated force and added 
volume, now that a course was opened for its 
flow. Filial love attained its highest develop- 
ment in her emotional young breast. Attach- 
ments of a more or less transient kind she 
had formed for several individuals since her 
coming to London ; but they were for the 
most part mere expressions of gratitude. 
Not one of them was tinged with passion, or 
arose from that feehng of unselfish love which 
comes spontaneously from the heart and owes 
nothing to reciprocal considerations. 

' He is my father !' Folly needed no other 
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argument for loving John Morrison than that. 
His terrible condition, his hideous appearance, 
which made him repulsive to others, which at 
first shocked her beauty-loving senses, served 
only to endear him more strongly to her when 
she found that he was her father, by appealing 
to her compassion and exciting her womanly 
pity. 

Women admire the strong, but they love 
the weak. To comfort the unhappy, to minis- 
ter to the wants of the helpless, satisfies the 
instinctive craving to be of use in this world, 
which animates every heart not utterly de- 
praved, and is in woman least disguised. 

Folly felt for her father as a mother feels 
for her deformed child-babe, loving him the 
more because he was loved by none but her. 
The time that she had devoted to her own 
pleasures she devoted to pleasing him. She 
dressed him like a gentleman, gave him luxu- 
ries that she denied herself, bought him 
presents and flowers and books with pictures, 
which she taxed her imagination to explain 
to his weak understanding. Learning from 
a physician that her father's dementia was 
due to excessive drinking, and that the next 
attack of delirium would probably be fatal, 
she used all her efibrts to wean him from his 
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vice, stimulating his appetite for healthier 
substitutes, wheedling him, coaxing him, 
cheating him out of his darling pleasure. 
Pretending to share the glass with him, she 
more tfian half intoxicated herself with rum 
— a spirit most vile and detestable to her 
palate, in order to lessen his portion. 

Hers was an arduous undertaking, for the 
old man had no conscience now : he lied and 
stole to satisfy his cravings. She gave him 
ever}? thing but money; but he, with the 
cunning of a drunkard and a lunatic, con- 
trived to get money to buy rum. He crept 
out in her absence and pawned the things 
she had given him — books, pictures, dress, 
anything that could be converted into money; 
and this despite his fear of meeting Sir An- 
drew Aveling and being carried away to prison, 
or hunted by dead hares. 

Folly could not induce him to go with her 
for walks in the day-time. Fears for himself 
were not to be overcome by love for her — by 
nothing but his passion for rum. 

The love was, as in many cases, alas ! all on 
one side. 

He was as selfish as a child, and loved her 
just for what he could get. He would have 
bartered her away body and soul for a bottle 
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of rum ; he would have sold himself for the 
same price. The more difficult he found it 
to obtain what he wanted, the greater pleasure 
he had in getting it. It was a mad lust, that 
made him perfectly oblivious of every conse- 
quence and of every consideration but the one 
idea of self-gratification. 

And this man she loved with all the ful- 
ness of her nature. 

Love has no eyes ; but filial love might be 
represented without a head, for reason has no 
dominion over it. 

When John Morrison talked, it was of him- 
self and of the past. He told her of his 
young days, of his strength, his sober, stead- 
fast life, of his early love for Joan— of her 
beauty, her virtues, her wifely love, her 
motherly tenderness ; of his pride in keeping 
honest despite the hard times and tempta"^ 
tions ; of their hopes for the youngsters just 
gomg out to work ; of their simple prepara- 
Zi\c\ ^P^^^^'^S Christmas Day with the 
^v^i' .^^f^^ together and comfortable like, 
I^e explt ?.r^. " ^^' "'^^^*^^ ^-d then 
<^omS till " "J""^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^i-> his 

'■O"-^, and the t^^^i *', ''T^-P "^ ^ 
He c f "^ °^ his family. 

scarcely „,entioned Ledger's name. 
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always regarding him as the mere instru- 
ment of his master — a servant who did the 
dirty work he was paid to do. It was against 
Sir Andrew that he launched every angry in- 
vective that rose from his turbid imagination. 
He was the false witness, the unjust judge, the 
unrighteous justice, who with a stroke of the 
pen had consigned him to perdition, had mur- 
dered his wife, and scattered his helpless 
children, so that for him they were lost for 
ever ; he who still pursued him, and would 
hunt him down to his death. 

The border-line that divides madness from 
reason was obliterated from John Morrison's 
mind ; he could not distinguish the real from 
the imaginary. The dead hare that hunted 
him, the dead wife and children who pursued 
him with their wan, supplicating faces, were 
to him as real as those substantial facts that 
dwelt in his memory. 

Folly distinguished the two, but she did 
not allow for prejudice. She did not see 
that her father was unjust in attributing to 
Sir Andrew the crime committed by his 
servant, James Ledger. She believed im- 
plicitly in her father's view, and regarded 
Sir Andrew as alone responsible for all the 
misfortunes which had befallen her family. 
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He had, by an arbitrary and unjust use of 
the power vested in him, wrecked her father, 
killed her mother, and scattered her brothers 
and sisters to the mercy of the world. She knew 
that Roland had no part in the crime, and was 
guiltless of any sinister intentions against her- 
self or her father — a knowledge which John 
Morrison could not and would not accept. 
He insisted that the man who had thrown 
bim down in the street was * Sir Andrew 
grown young.' Every day he questioned Folly 
about him. 

* Where is he ? — where is Sir Andrew V 

he asked. 

' He is in the country. At Avehng Hall. 
I have asked about him,' replied Folly. 

* Who did you ask V 

* His son.' 

' Don't you believe it. Folly dear — don't 
you believe it. He is Sir Andrew, deceiving 
you that you may deceive me. But I am 
not such a fool. I know the man who looked 
through the window at me. Do you think I 
could forget his blue eyes and fair face ? Oh, 
what a fool I was not to dig my hook into his 
back as he sat there!' 

' That man will do you no harm.' 

* He told you so, and you believe him. 
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But you won't believe me, though I have 
suffered by him for your sake. He talks 
kindly to you that he may get you on his 
side to hunt me. And that is what you will 
do : you will help him to hunt me, and open 
my door to let in the dead hare. He watches 
outside the house ; he waits for the door to 
be opened. But you won't let him in, will 
you, dear Folly ? You won't take his part ? 
You won't let him take me away to the heath 
where he can hunt me, and there is nowhere 
for me to escape him ? Do tell me you won't, 
Folly dear.' 

' I won't, father; you know I won't.' 

* But you love him more than you do me. 
He has deceived you because you are a silly 
little fool, and he sees that you want to get 
rid of me.' 

* No, father dear, no; you are mistaken.' 

* No, I am not. Why didn't you let me kill 
him, you wretch ? Why do you talk to him 
about me if vou don't love him V 

* I don't talk to him about you,' 

' Don't you. Folly dear ; don't you ? Not 
a word, eh ? Not a word ? Don't you tell 
him where I sleep ? Don't you tell him that 
I sometimes go out alone when you are at the 
theatre V 
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* Never. I do not say a word about you/ 
' I would believe you if you were kinder to 

me — more good. Oh, how can you think of 
your poor mother and the little children — all 
dead, and look at me, no longer a handsome, 
honest, strong young man, but a toothless, 
ugly old thief, praying them not to hunt me 
from my grave, but to let me drop into it and 
be buried — how can you do this and love him, 
you heartless devil V 

* I don't love him. I love only you, father 
dear.' Folly clasped his arm to her breast. 

* Do you ? Do you love me well enough 
to tell him lies ? Will you say I am dead and 
buried, that he may cease to hunt me — cease 
to set the great dead ^thing tracking me up 
and down wherever I go?' 

' Yes, I will tell him that.' 

' And will you send the girl out for a little 
rum, darling ? Just a little to mix with a great 
deal of water, you know, and both drink out 
of the same glass, eh ? Quite fair, you know ; 
and you keep your hand on the glass so that I 
shan't drink more than my share. You always 
do drink fair, I know. You are so truthful and 
Jnnd to me, dear. Never drink more than your 
Share, or pour water in when you send me out 
oi theroom to Inot e 

^^ ^^OK forsome more— never. And 
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there always is some more outside when you 
send me out for it ; only I can't find it because 
I'm such an old fool. Oh, no, dear, you never 
deceive me, you're so good. Just a little drop 
in a bottle, darling ; not the big bottle, dear. 
And, the girl won't half fill the bottle with 
water while she's out ! Oh no, she never 
does I You are all so truthful and so kind 
to the poor old man. Ha, ha, ha ! Just a 
little drop — eh, dear ? 

It was in this way the argument usually 
finished ; for Folly would give way to the old 
man, cheating him, as he knew full well. Some- 
times she refused obstinately, and then he 
would return to fierce reproaches, and work 
himself up into a terrible agony of suspicion 
and dread. 

Under the influence of her father. Folly's 
character exhibited a marked change. On 
the stage she was the same, but off it she was 
no longer the thoughtless, careless, artless 
girl she had been. 

An ignorant, impulsive girl, knowing no 
law but the lex talionis taught by the drama, 
and regarded as just and holy by all the less 
cultivated exponents of the drama — a law, 
unfortunately, which is taught from the pulpit 
as well as the stage — she heard of the cruel 
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wrongs by which her family had suffered, 
and felt that to revenge them was a duty she 
owed to her miserable father and her dead 
mother. She came to look upon vengeance 
aa a necessity, and upon herself as the 
natural minister. As her eyes rested upon 
her degraded father, she thirsted like a 
young savage to reduce Sir Andrew to the 
state of misery he had brought upon the old 
man. She was told that it was good to read 
the Bible, to believe in it as a Divine inspi- 
ration which could not err, to obey the laws it 
prescribed, and she learnt this verse by heart : 
'And thine eye shall not pity; but life shall 
go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot.' Was she to blame 
for believing herself justified in executing the 
savage instinct of vengeance in her heart ? 

Not in a day, a week, or a month did she 
come to the determination to revenge the 
wrongs of her father; it crept upon her little 
by little, until it possessed her entirely. 

Insidiously this wrong doctrine sapped the 
foundations of her generous and simple dis- 
position — the bad taking the place of the good. 
Long before she had formed any definite 
scheme for the destruction of Sir Andrew, 
she had assailed his son. Roland, she knew, 
was in her power. 




CHAPTER VI. 



A STRANGE TEHGEANCE. 



glARLY in the new year a ball was 
given by certain noblemen and 
gentlemen to selected members of 
the dramatic profession. Next to 
the titled names Roland Aveling, Esq., took 
the first place upon the committee list. 
None had subscribed more liberally than he. 
About midnight the guests began to arrive. 
It was nearly one when the brougham 
brought Folly to the doors. Despite the 
hour, a considerable crowd had accumulated to 
see the public favourites pass. When Roland 
gave his hand to Folly, the spectators pressed 
forward to see her ; as she stepped down 
upon the red cloth they greeted her with a 
sudden exclamation of admiration. She was 
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recognised, and ' Folly I' * Folly !' passed from 
lip to lip. Her ear was never dull to ap- 
plause, and, hearing her name, she turned 
her head from side to side with a good- 
humoured smile and a nod. The public were 
her best friends, and she would acknowledge 
them at any time, no matter how she was 
dressed or in whose company she happened 
to be. 

Conscious of her beauty and the effect she 
should make, she walked into the ball-room 
erect, and with the carriage of a princess. 
She was not mistaken as to her reception ; 
the men hovered buzzing about her like bees, 
the women showed the disposition of wasps. 

* Show me the lords,' said Folly to Roland, 

* There is Lord Lancefoil on the right, 
looking at you. Shall I introduce you V 

* Oh no. He will introduce himself 
directly,' answered Folly, fixing her eyes on 
the nobleman. ^ Show me some more.' 

Roland pointed out the titled men, and 
Folly, having in turn magnetised each of 
them with those loadstones, her eyes, they 
gravitated towards her. 

It was her first ball. Roland, in putting 
his name down upon her programme, in- 
structed her in its use. She showed it to 
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him after her first dance. It was filled 
up. 

' All lords/ said she, ' except one.' 

* Myself/ answered Roland, looking down 
the names. * I wish I had a title, for your 
sake, Folly/ 

' I Hke you just as well without. You are 
worth more to me than all the rest put 
together/ 

Roland pressed the hand that rested on 
his arm to his side, and looked into the girl's 
face. She met his eyes, and subdued them 
with her bolder glance ; then laughed lightly. 

Lord Lancefoil came up, and claimed her 
hand as the music began. She pinched 
Roland's arm slyly, as she withdrew her 
hand. He did not dance, but stood watch- 
ing her as she floated round the room, and 
she rewarded him with sweet smiles and 
languishing looks as she passed. When the 
waltz was over, she came to his side again. 

* Why didn't you dance V she asked. 

' It was enough happiness to look at you,' 
he repUed. 

* Will you not dance except with me V 
'No/ 

He took the programme from his vest 
pocket and tore it up. 
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* You are a good boy. I should have been 
ever so jealous if you had danced with any- 
one else.' 

' Do you like this kind of dancing as well 
as you expected V 

' Yes. Waltzing is delicious. But I wish 
I might have you for a partner every time ; 
no one dances as you do.' 

The latter part of this speech was true in 
an equivocal sense. Roland was a clumsy 
dancer, but he had the happiness to be 
ignorant of the fact, and, taking Folly's 
words in their flattering sense, he pitied her 
for having to dance with less graceful dancers. 
Men are vainer than women, and more easily 
deceived. 

He danced with Folly again, and took her 
to supper in high spirits. They were both 
excited, but Folly was careful about her 
wine. Roland, on the other hand, drank 
more than was good for him, and in the sub- 
sequent dance had a confused notion as to 
the position of the room and the relative 
distance of other dancers, with whom he 
would undoubtedly have come into collision 
but for his partner's guidance. 

He contrived to get through the dance 
with no more serious accident than the tear- 
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ing off about a couple of yards of the Honiton 
lace which covered Folly's blue satin dress, 
with one of the diamond sprays that had 
looped it up. 

What did that matter ? 

*You shall have a new dress and more 
diamonds for the next ball/ he said, as he sat 
panting at Folly's side. 

Not to cloy him with sweetness, Folly 
ceased to flatter him, and bestowed her smiles 
upon other partners in the succeeding dances. 
He watched her for a while with morose 
jealousy, and then went to the refreshment- 
room and drank more champagne. It ex- 
cited without exhilarating him, and he 
returned to the ball-room in a humour to 
quarrel with anyone — Folly included. It 
took him some time to discover her among 
the waltzers, and then it was with difficulty 
he could follow her with his eyes. He was 
still straining his eyes to find her, when, 
taking the seat by his side, she put her hand 
on his arm, and said, with a laugh : 

* For Heaven's sake don't look like that, 
Roland. Your eyes are nearly out of your 
head, and you are squinting most horrij3ly.' 

* I am sorry,' he said, turning to her with 
an air of offended dignity, which was ill- 
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supported by the expression of his eyes and 
the articulation of his words ; * I am very 
sorry that I have ceased to give you plea- 
sure/ 

'You have not ceased. Don't you see 
how I am enjoying myself?' 

* Yes ; but I p'ceive your 'njoyment is 
perfec'ly independent of any efforts on my 
part.' 

'You stupid old fellow, you are jealous. 
You don't like me to be happy when you are 
not ; and, indeed, I can't be, Roland,' said 
Folly, with sudden gravity. 

A man's weaknesses cling to him in intoxi- 
cation ; the pliability of Roland's disposition, 
which led him at all times to yield to a gentle 
word, was evident in the readiness with which 
he responded to Folly's overture. With a 
sudden transition from dignity to sweetness 
he smiled at his companion, and said : 

' Can't you be happy when I am not. 
Folly V 

' No. See, the waltz is not finished yet ; 
I refused to dance another round when I saw 
how distressed you were.' 

The new emotion sobered Roland. 

' And you, who love dancing, did this for 
my sake ? Oh, Folly, what a brute I am to 
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let you see T was hurt, and what a fool to 
feel hurt. Didn't I bring you to enjoy your- 
self, and could I expect that you would make 
yourself ridiculous hy sitting out ? Oh, for- 
give me, dear /' 

The word slipped out unconsciously. He 
had so guarded his tongue that the first term 
of endearment had never escaped him. He 
had bought her diamonds, and spent a small 
fortune on the ball -dress she wore, but 
always under the delusion that he was acting 
in simple friendship — a wilful delusion, which 
was maintained solely by that one slight 
restriction he put upon his lips. That was 
gone, and the result, even to his muddled 
senses, made him tremble to think of 

Folly caught the word, and, leaning towards 
him with melting eyes, whispered : 

^ What is there I could not forgive you T 

* You shall not sufier by my vile temper. 
Go, Folly, and finish this waltz.' 

^ Only with you.' 

He jumped up, the blood rushing to his 
face and throbbing in his temples. How 
gloriously beautiful the girl was ! If he lost 
everything and possessed only her, would he 
not be compensated ? 

As he put his arm about her, and clutched 
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her hand with passionate haste, the waltz 
ended. 

* Never mind, we will dance the next 
dance together. What is it V 

She held out the programme she could not 
read. 

*A galop. You are engaged for it to 
Lord Lancefoil.* 

' What does that matter ? What is he to 
me ? I will dance with you.' 

' He will be hurt.' 

* What do I care who suffers, so that I 
give you happiness V 

Her eyes seemed to penetrate his very 
soul. He could not speak. He shivered, as 
if he were seized with cold; his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. 

' Tell me what you are thinking about,' 
said Folly, in a soft, low tone, dropping her 
soft gloved hand on his, as it rested on the 
cushion between them. 

He turned his hand and caught her fingers, 
and was about to answer when Lord Lance- 
foil stepped in front of them. 

This untimely interruption served to make 
his dismissal a work of pleasure to Folly. 
Very briefly she informed him that she had 
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given the preference to Mr. Aveling as a 
partner for the next dance. 

* It is easier to forgive Folly than her 
partner,' said the nobleman, with a bow, and 
withdrew, mentally cursing Folly, neverthe- 
less. 

And then the music commenced, and 
Roland rose at once, with a last struggle to 
preserve his tottering honour. 

The galop is a dance which does not admit 
of much conversation during its performance, 
happily. Roland only replied to Folly's 
remarks, but his fingers spoke. Their linked 
hands formed a chain for the electric current 
of passion, and its fires shot from their eyes 
as they met and parted. 

*I am thirsty,' said Folly, as the dance ended. 

They went to the refreshment-room and 
drank champagne. They sat over their wine, 
and drank while others danced. 

' There's Catesby looking for you ; this is 
his dance,' said Roland. 

* Let him go. I will dance with no one 
but you.* 

' Folly I' 

* Would you like me to V 

* No. Take your eyes away ; they are too 
beautiful.' 
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* Drink to them, Roland/ 

He filled the glasses to the brim. 

* To your eyes, darling I' he cried fervidly, 
and drank the wine down to the last drop. 

* You have not touched your glass, Folly.' 

* How can I drink to my own eyes. Fill 
again, and I will give you a toast we may 
both drink.' 

* Waiter, another bottle.* 

The wire clicked, the cork popped, the wine 
frothed out into the glasses. 

Roland took up his glass with a wavering 
hand. 

* Your toast. Folly, your toast !' 

She put her disengaged hand out and gave 
it to his eager grasp, and, leaning over the 
little table until her hair touched his cheek 
and her breath came warm upon his ear, she 
murmured : 

' To Love r 

^ ^ -S'c ¥: -5'? 

It was still dark, though the labourers were 
going to their work, when Folly took her seat 
in the brougham beside Roland, who had been 
lifted into the vehicle in a speechless and help- 
less state of intoxication. She was as self- 
composed and fresh as if she had undergone 
no excitement, and refused the assistance 
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offered her by several friends of Roland, pro- 
testing that she was not afraid, and could take 
care of him. 

As the carriage moved Roland slid towards 
her from the corner where he was propped up. 
She pushed him away with an expression of 
disgust, and, as she looked upon him in his 
besotted debasement, her thoughts were divided 
between him and her father. 

She saw in Roland now something of her 
father's loathsomeness : but as she had wept 
over the shame of one, so she rejoiced in the 
vileness of the other. Retribution had begun. 
She prayed from her heart that Sir Andrew 
might suffer for his son as she suffered for her 
father. 

Her purpose was unshaken by one com- 
passionate thought. She had schooled herself 
to cruelty. ' And thine eye shall not pity ; 
but life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.' These 
words she repeated again and again. 

When the carriage stopped before Roland's 
chambers at Kensington, it was clear that help 
would be required to get the young man from 
the brougham. 

The driver rang the bell. The housekeeper 
came to the door. 
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* Got Mr. Aveling in the kerridge/ said the 
driver, jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

* Mr. Aveling V 

*Yes, he's not quite well; took a little 
po'rly.' The driver spoke in a loud voice for 
Folly to hear, and winked significantly for 
the housekeeper to understand. 'The por 
gentleman can't walk comfortably. Have 
you got ere a man about that can help me 
carry him upstairs V 

* Why, there's a friend of his that came 
last night, and has occupied his room since. 
I'll go and fetch him.' 

The housekeeper disappeared, and after a 
while returned with a tall, large-boned man, 
wrapped in one of Roland's gorgeous dressing- 
gowns. 

The brougham door w^s opened, and Roland 
Aveling, in the contemptible position of a 
helpless drunkard by the side of a fresh and 
smiling girl, was displayed to the eyes of the 
Reverend Richard Vane. 




CHAPTER VII. 



jlHE vicar of St. Barnabas, Tangley, 
looked neither disgusted nor sur- 
prised at the spectacle presented to 
his eyes. His expression was that 
of a strong man undergoing a necessary 
operation ; the muscles of his brows and 
mouth were contracted as if with pain ; that 
was all. 

He took Eoland's hand and shook it, trying 
to arouse him from his torpor. Roland gave 
no responsive sign of life. His hand dropped 
from the vicar's like a thing of lead. He 
was dead drunk. 

' I must detain you while the coachman 
assists me in carrying my friend to his room,' 
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he said, fixing his eyes upon Folly for the 
first time. 

Folly inclined her head, not taking her eyes 
from Richard Vane's face. 

They recognised each, other by Roland's 
descriptions, and their eyes met with the 
measuring glance of foes. 

It was thus the good and the bad angel 
met over the body of the man whose soul 
they were to fight for. 

Folly tried to scan the capacities of the 
man who would thwart her purpose if he 
could ; Richard Vane gauged the strength of 
the woman whose influence over Roland he 
was to counteract. Each read the other's 
thoughts. 

* You are Mr. Vane V said Folly. 

* Yes ; and you are Folly,' he repHed. 
She nodded with a little smile of defiance. 

The vicar turned to his friend, not without 
hope that a girl so young and beautiful might 
be directed into goodness. 

He held the belief that loveUness and 
goodness are inseparable. There was nothing 
radically vicious in Folly's face to his eyes ; 
its blemish was the result of wrong culti- 
vation, which better training might remove. 

He lifted his friend from the brougham. 
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He passed his hands under the helpless man's 
arms and clasped them on his breast, the 
coachman lifted his legs, and so together they 
carried Roland upstairs. In consideration 
of the care with which the coachman executed 
his part of the work Mr. Vane gave him a 
shilling and dismissed him with thanks ; then, 
closing the door, he returned to the inner 
room, where Roland sat piled up in a big chair. 
He shook up the bed he had been lying in, 
beat up the pillows, and turned back the 
sheets. Next he turned over the linen in 
the wardrobe until he found a clean night- 
shirt. After that he set to work on Roland 
himself With a good deal of trouble he 
contrived to get him out of his evening and 
into his night dress. Then, tackling his 
patient as firemen serve suffocated persons, he 
got him upon his shoulder, and in that way 
carried him over to the bed, where he laid 
him down quietly, straightened him out, and 
covered him over with as much care and 
tenderness as if he had been the most gra- 
cious of sufferers. Having done this, the 
good Samaritan went into the next room, 
put out the light, and laid himself down on 
the couch to take his own proper share of 
rest. 
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About mid-day Roland woke up. He 
looked at the ceiliug, the bed-hangings, the 
window, the toilet-table, with as much as- 
tonishment as if they had never met his eyes 
before. He taxed his memory, and with a 
sudden glimpse into the past rubbed one foot 
over the other. It perplexed him to find his 
boots ofi*. The crisp sleeve of his night-shirt 
astonished him still more, proving clearly that 
he must have been mistaken in that glimpse 
of the past. Recollection served only to 
strengthen his opinion that he had been 
to a ball and intoxicated himself, and a 
dull pain behind his eyes, together with a 
feeling as if the interior of his mouth was 
lined with brown paper, confirmed the 
belief. 

' But how the deuce did I get here V he 
ejaculated. 

' Folly brought you home, and I put you 
to bed,* said Richard Vane, coming in from 
the next room, with a pipe in his mouth and 
one of Roland's light novels in his hand. 

Roland looked at him in blank astonish- 
ment for a moment, and then closed his eyes 
with a feeling of sickness, passing his hand 
over his eyes. 

' Sit up, Roley.' 
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Koland heard the words, dug his elbow in 
the bed, and lifted himself up obediently. 
He had no notion of what was to follow. 
He was conscious of meriting punishment 
and a general inability to defend himself or 
do anything. 

* Found out in another scrape by the very 
man I dreaded most/ thought he. ' Now 
for a lecture.' 

He opened his eyes and perceived the vicar 
in the act of taking the wire from a bottle of 
soda-water. 

* Oh, Dick, what a Christian you are I' he 
exclaimed involuntarily, throwing himself 
back on his pillow. A pang of remorse shot 
through his heart as he thought of this vicar's 
sister, who had the goodness and sweetness 
of his disposition, whom he had forgotten 
like a traitor and deceiver. 

' Come, sit up,' said Vane, as the cork flew 
from the bottle. 

Roland pulled the bedclothes over his face 
a minute, and then dragged himself into a 
sitting posture. 

He took the glass with a trembling hand 
and conveyed it to his parched lips without 
looking at his friend ; but the vicar saw on 
his cheek the trace of a tear hastily brushed 
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aside, and marked another drop flow down 
tlie damp surface and drop off upon the sheet 
as tlic young man drank. Then the Sama- 
ritan's heart rejoiced, and his eye grew moist 
in sympathy. 

' Now turn your back to the light and have 
another doze. You'll be able to get up when 
you wake again/ said he, when Roland, 
lowering his head, held out the empty 
glass. 

Itoland turned his back without a word, 
and drew the clothes over his head. 

The vicar looked on, standing beside the 
bed with the glass in his hand and silently 
puffing at his pipe. The shoulders beneath 
the clothes were agitated with a quick con- 
vulsive movement. The vicar, sitting on the 
edge of the bed, bent over and patted his 
friend soothingly. 

Koland threw back the clothes, caught hold 
of the vicar's hand and kissed it. 

It was a hand to kiss, being unsoiled as 
God had fashioned it. Never had it been 
used in any mean or unworthy work ; never 
had it been withdrawn when humanity de- 
manded its help. 

•?:- r? * * 

After a couple of hours' sleep Roland 
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awoke considerably refreshed. A cold bath 
completely restored him to his habitual 
vigour. He came from his bedroom with a 
blush for his past weakness, but with less 
fear than he had anticipated, and sat down 
with Vane to the tea and steak prepared for 
him. 

Richard Vane also ate. 

' Have some more steak,' he said, dividing 
the portion and helping himself; ^you will 
get nothing more to eat until supper-time.' 

Roland looked up inquiringly. 

' How's that V he asked. 

* You are going to Tangley with me, and I 
leave Waterloo by the 5.30.' 

* I don't see how I can do that.' 
' Why V 

' In the first place,' said Roland, after a 
little consideration, ' in the first place, there's 
my father.' 

* Is he in the first place V asked Vane, 
looking up sharply. ' Come, Roland, start 
fair.' 

' I admit I didn't think of him first. But 
I have an engagement — that is, I am ex- 
pected at the Levity to-night.^ 

' We shall pass a telegraph office on our way 
to the station, or you can get a messenger to 
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carry a letter. I think I know who expects 
you. If everything else fails, I will stay in 
London and carry your excuses myself.' 

* That is not necessary,' Roland replied, 
staring at the table, on which he was indus- 
triously scraping the crumbs together with 
his knife. 

' Then, now for your second objection.' 
'My father — you know the terms of my 

agreement with him V 

' Yes ; and like them none the better for 

knowing them well. That agreement must 

be broken.' 

* If I break it I destroy the hope of giving 
Madge a position.' 

* What kind of position do you think you 
are likely to give her by keeping it ?' asked 
the vicar, drily. Roland winced. 

* You will remember/ continued Vane, 
* that besides your agreement with your 
father you have one with my sister. It must 
be clear to anyone who does not wdlfuUy de- 
ceive himself that both contracts cannot be 
kept ; and the question I ask you to decide 
at once is which of these do you feel most 
binding upon you X 

' You can answer that for yourself, Dick.' 

* I have answered it. I answered it to my 
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own satisfaction, and it should be to yours, 
when I said you would go to Tangley to 
night.' 

* It depends upon the justice of your asser- 
tion that I cannot keep both contracts/ 

' That requires no argument. I have seen 
sufficient of Folly to know that she is dan- 
gerous.' 

' How do you think she can hurt me V 
' I am not thinking of you, Roland ; I was 
thinking of Madge.' 

Roland was silenced by this home-thrust. 
^ These interesting experiments you are 
making on yourself jeopardise her happiness. 
Breaking your contract and breaking her 
heart might be the same thing.' 

^ How can you think I would do either V 
' You have gone as far towards doing so as 
you could. You deluded yourself with the 
idea that you were strong enough to resist 
temptation ; you persuaded Madge to share 
that delusion. You are not keeping your 
contract when you depart from the character 
you professed to have and promised to main- 
tain when you made it.' 

*You mustn't damn a good horse for a 
fitumble, Dick.' 

^ Good horse, indeed 1 Don't flatter your- 
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self. Stumble, forsooth 1 You only keep on 
your legs by accident. Do you think I came 
here last night on the off-chance, to choose 
your own horsey language, of catching you 
stumbling ? The only off-chance I looked for 
was of finding you at home with a pipe and 
one of your silly yellow hermaphrodite 
novels. It is no secret that you have 
been dangling about in the coulisses every 
night . for the last two months. A good 
horse, indeed !* the vicar laughed contemptu- 
ously ; ^ why, you've nothing of the mule but 
his obstinacy, and the jackass would cease to 
bray if he had not more resolution than you.* 

' How you work a fellow's words against 
him if he happen to make a simile ! You're 
precious hard on a man. I thought you were 
going to take some compassion on a poor 
devil of a fellow.' 

' So I would if you would not persist in 
declaring that you're not a poor devil. I 
know you're a poor devil, and I pity you. 
All the world must pity such a poor devil' 

'There you go again, Dick; "poor devil, 
poor devil," half-a-dozen times in a minute.' 

' If you are satisfied that you are a 
pitiable object, that is enough. It is not a 
novelty to me to regard you in that light. 
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The knowledge that you had not enough 
strength to keep you out of mischief, to keep 
you from hurting yourself and others as well, 
brought me here. As you wouldn't fly from 
temptation, it was necessary for some one to 
come and carry you, poor thing/ 

^ I can't understand you — one moment 
kind, the next harsh.' 

* I hope I may be blind and deaf the day 
a sufferer leaves me without a lessened woe ; 
but I hope I may lose all my senses before I 
encourage professional beggars.' 

^ Who's a professional beggar V 

* Who is a professional beggar ? Why, he 
who gets compassion that he does not de- 
serve ; he who begs others to help him be- 
cause he is too lazy to help himself ; he who 
sorts over the crusts you give him, taking 
those which are palatable and wasting the 
rest; he who deserves rather a horsewhip 
than a kind word ; he who takes but never 
gives ; he who prays for himself and never 
thinks of others.' 

The vicar ceased to speak, and Roland 
buried his face in his hands. Presently the 
young fellow lifted his head. 

' Oh, Madge, how have I forgotten you 1 
he cried, springing to his feet, forgetful of 
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Richard, and thinking only of his sister. 

* And when I have told you all, how can you 
forgive me V 

' If you tell her all/ said the vicar, in his 
sweetest tones, coming to Roland's side and 
laying his hand affectionately on his shoulder, 

* she will trust you and forgive you as only a 
woman can.' 




CHAPTER Vni. 



fjOLAND'S obstinacy being over- 
come, he was eager to pursue the 
new course open to him, which had 
to his impulsive nature the addi- 
tional charm of newnesa. Imagination 
painted the future in pleasant colours, and 
took no notice of unsightly obstructions. He 
was incapable of looking fairly over anything; 
his eye would only rest on those objects 
which harmonised with the mood of his 
mind. 

At Waterloo the vicar led him to the tele- 
graph office. 

'You forget that someone expects you to- 
night,' Vane explained, in answer to Roland's 
look of inquiry. 
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He felt almost ashamed to write the tele- 
gram. ^ I shall be unable to see you to- 
night ; I will write to you soon/ were the 
words he sent to Folly — words sufficiently 
significant of his intention to see her no 
more. 

They took possession of the corners of a 
smoking compartment and buried themselves 
in their newspapers — the vicar to give 
Roland opportunity for thought, and he to 
avail himself of the opportunity. 

What should he say to Margaret ? Of 
course he should let her know that he was 
determined to marry her at once ; but then 
how could he explain this sudden and un- 
announced determination ? Must he tell her 
all ? Would it not pain her to learn how he 
had got drunk, and all that ? Was it not one 
of those ^ rude experiences unmeet for ladies * 
even to hear of ? Would it not be kinder to 
refer in the slightest manner possible to 
Folly ? She would have to learn something, 
but how much ? Richard Vane had declared 
that his dangling about in the coulisses was 
no secret. Who had told him ? 

* Dick, who told you that I sometimes 
went behind the scenes at the Levity V he 
asked. 
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*Who told me that you went six nights 
in the week behind the scenes at the Levity V 
responded the vicar, with a smile. * An old 
friend of yours.' 

' Amadis Garnier, 111 go odds/ 

* YouVe won. Book it. Amadis Garnier 
it was.' 

' I don't think that was exactly consistent 
with his professions of friendship, do you V 

^ Yes. If he hadn't had a good opinion of 
you he would have thought you wished to 
conceal the fact.' 

' That's very cleverly turned, Dick ; but it 
doesn't exactly fit the case. I mean that it 
is hardly consistent with professed friendship 
to interfere with another man's personal 
affairs. He came preaching a sermon to me 
on the subject about a week after I had 
made the acquaintance of Folly, and when 
he couldn't possibly have any reason to think 
I was in danger.' 

' That is why he preached his sermon, I 
dare say,' replied the vicar, taking up his 
paper again. 

^ You shan't read, Dick, though you are 
venomous. When did this precious fellow 
that calls himself my friend tell you about 
mer 
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* About a month ago. He stayed with us 
through Christmas, and returned to London 
with me yesterday. We had a very pleasant 
Christmas Day, though it will displease you, 
perhaps, to hear that the man who calls him- 
self your friend proposed your health when 
we were all sitting round the fire after supper.' 

' Did he though ? Well, that was thought- 
ful and kind — just like him. I mean that 
he's — a jolly good fellow with all his faults. 
Did Madge drink to me V 

' Yes ; she dropped a diamond from her 
eye into the glass and drank it to you.' 

' Oh, Dick !' 

^ And I thought of you when I was reading 
divine service.' 

' Did you, Dick V 

* I prayed for your enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers — Amadis Garnier included — 
and that their hearts might be turned.' 

' Scoffer.' 

Roland did not refer to the subject again 
until they were nearing the vicarage. 

' Does Madge know that you went to 
town to fetch me V he asked 

' No.' 

* Did Garnier blurt out before her that I — 
about the Levity ?' 
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* No. You will have to tell Madge all that 
she should know/ 

Roland felt relieved. He had already de- 
cided that all Madge should know was just as 
much as it would be agreeaole for her to hear 
and for him to tell. 

The evening was damp and misty and 
mild ; the ground yielded beneath the foot. 
An old woman carrying a large umbrella was 
the only person they met between the sta- 
tion and the vicarage. The clock of St. 
Barnabas struck seven. Roland thought of 
the Strand thronged with people, cheerful 
with many lights, where one might travel 
rapidly in a hansom with comfort in the 
worst weather. Never had the country 
seemed so dull, dreary, and unpleasant as 
now. He thought of the theatre, where not 
a moment was without its excitement, and 
then of Folly, with her lovely little face and 
sparkling gaiety. Would she miss him, poor 
little soul ? Would she think him heartless 
— and for the first time be sad ? Would she 
read all in that brief telegram that it im- 
plied, and be heartbroken by his sudden de- 
sertion? Would she think him mean and 
treacherous, or w^ould her tender heart for- 
give him ? Would she shed a tear, or — hor- 
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rible thought 1 — would she laugh, as if 
nothing had happened, and flirt with another 
man in his absence ? A feelinor of sickness 
came with the jealous suspicion. He looked 
about him — his eyes could not penetrate the 
mist beyond the sober vicar walking along by 
his side. All the uses of the world he was 
to live in seemed weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. His palate craved for a glass of 
brisk champagne — one glass would do him all 
the good in the world, giving vitality to his 
sluggish spirit, and encouraging him to do 
his duty. He would get nothing but beer 
a,t the vicarage, and the thought of that 
simple beverage made him shudder. He felt 
that it would make his liver worse instead of 
better. 

' Beastly hole I' he said to himself, as they 
came into the village, where a candle burning 
dimly on the counter of the general shop was 
the only light to be seen. And this was 
where he must live and find contentment. 
Should he never see Folly again ? What on 
earth would he find to do all day ? 

After the dissipation of the preceding 
night he would have been miserable any- 
where ; but here the distemper attained to 
its utmost malignancy in the absence of that 
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excitement which appeared to be its sole 
remedy. 

He found some relief on arriving at the 
vicarage. Lights shone with a warm glow 
through the rose curtains of the latticed door, 
and his mind was occupied in conjecturing 
how Madge would look when she saw him. 

She herself opened the door to her 
brother's knock, and catching sight of Roland 
in the background, was joyfully surprised. 
She held his hand between hers, and said, in 
a voice of tender love : 

* I am so glad you have come.' 

If Richard Vane had not assured him to 
the contrary, Roland would have imagined 
she expected his coming. 

* That's the worst of having a character for 
impulsiveness,' he replied, laughing ; 'you 
can never surprise anyone.' 

Madge would rather he had been silent, for 
his words were utterly dissonant with her 
sentiments. It was not impulse that had led 
her to pray for his coming, nor did she pray 
that impulse might bring him to her — quite 
otherwise. 

Roland's contrition was nothing but an im- 
pulse ; he had spoken truly in jest. He felt 
no sincere delight in returning to Margaret, 
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no genuine satisfaction in having escaped 
temptation. He knew that he ought to love 
Margaret ten times more than Folly, but the 
consciousness tliat he did not made it more 
impossible that he should. Moreover, the 
honesty at the bottom of this young man's 
heart revolted at the hypocrisy he felt it 
necessary to practise. Had he only had the 
courage to be true to himself, all would have 
orone well. 

Conscious of his own deficiencies, he at- 
tempted to appear natural by assuming an air 
of gaiety which was as unpleasant to Mar- 
garet and Richard as if he had openly pro- 
fessed his careless indifference to their happi- 
ness. They could not respond to his lively 
sallies, and their irresponsiveness impressed 
him more deeply with the idea that the 
country was awfully dull, and that in leaving 
London he had made a great sacrifice for the 
sake of duty. 

After supper Richard retired to his study 
with a significant nod to Roland. Margaret 
folded her hands on her knee and bent her 
head, turning a little pale as her brother 
closed the door behind him. 

' How the deuce shall I begin ? Hang it I 
he might have given me till to-morrow 1' 
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thought Roland. However, there was no 
avoiding the diflSculty, so he crossed the 
room, seated himself on the footstool at Mar- 
garet's knees, and, taking her . dainty hand, 
said : 

' I suppose you were surprised to see me, 
Madge, eh V 

' No ; we have been expecting you for 
some time. I thought you would come at 
Christmas.' 

' Why, what made you think that, Madge V 
' Do you want me to tell you V asked 
Margaret, in surprise. 

' Upon my word I can't guess.' 
' What made you come to-day V 
' Well, my love for you, I suppose.' 
* Then did you not love me before V 
It was provoking to be tripped up by a 
girl in this manner. Roland was vexed at 
allowing himself to be caught. Somehow 
their hands separated without his observation. 
He knitted his hands over his knee, and, 
looking into the fire, replied to her question : 
^ Of course I loved you before, Madge — of 
course I did ; but you remember I said I 
should not return for six months ; that was 
my agreement with the old dad, which I was 
compelled to keep.' 
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' ThcQ why have you broken it to-day V 

' Hang it all, Madge, you're not sorry to 
see me, are you V asked Roland, petulantly. 

' No, Roland,' she replied, gently. 

* Then why do you badger me about with 
cross questions, and get me up in a corner 
like V 

Margaret rose from her seat without reply- 
ing. Roland sprang up and took her hand. 

' I beg your pardon, Madge. I have no 
right to speak to you in that manner. Pray 
sit down again. I have been awfully worried, 
and my temper is faulty.' 

^ Even your worries must not make you 
forget that you are speaking to a lady.' 

A quick suspicion flashed upon Roland's 
guilty conscience that Margaret was pointing 
to the difference between herself and Folly. 

^ I promise you I will be more guarded,' 
he said. ' Believe me, Madge, nothing is 
further from me than the wish to shght you. 
I came with the best intentions in the world.' 

Margaret was silent. 

* Yes, I came with the fixed resolution to 
— that is, I came with the — in fact, the best 
resolution, and I — I — I wish you'd say 
something, Madge.' 

* What do you wish me to say V 
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' Well, I want you to tell me, in your nice, 
kind manner, you know, why you expected I 
should come at Christmas. That question is 
the obstacle that checks my flow of conversa- 
tion.' 

' I thought so because I believed that you 
really loved me, as you used to say, better 
than 'all the world.' 

' Yes, Madge, that's beautiful to think of, 
and it's just like you to credit me with such 
a good heart. But then there was my father.' 

' And here was I,' answered Madge, with 
a smile. Roland laughed too, feeling that 
he was now getting over the ground capitally. 

' I see what you mean, Madge ; that with 
the two before me I should not have hesitated 
as to which I should please. But you must 
remember that your own interests depended 
on my keeping my promise to the dad.^ 

' Do they not now V 

* Cornered again, by George 1* Roland 
mentally exclaimed. 

* Tell me, Roland,' said Madge, seriously, 
• was it that consideration that prevented 
your coming ?' 

* I don't think that's a fair question.' 
^Then I will not press it,' said Madge, 

sighing. 
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* No ; let us return to the subject. You 
expected me on Christmas Day * 

' I was hardly reasonable, perhaps ; but — ' 
' Oh, love and reason are not inseparable. 

Come, tell me all that you expected : I will 

forgive the inconsistency/ 

* Then I expected that as you had neglected 
me two months for your pleasures, you would 
neglect your pleasures one day for me.* 

* My pleasures I' said Koland, growing pale. 
* How have I neglected you V 

' Is it not enough to be told that you have?* 

For a moment Koland felt as if he must 
throw himself at Margaret's feet and tell her 
all ; then it occurred to him that he could not 
throw up the defence he had begun, and he 
determined to brave it out. 

'You refer to my letters. They grew 
fewer, I know. But then you cannot ex- 
pect any rational being to continue writing 
six letters a week about nothing.' 

*Love and reason in your case are in- 
separable.* 

' You are just like Dick for hounding a 
fellow down with his own words, Madge. 
Come, do let us be amiable. You cannot 
surely think I ought to have written more 
than I did ? What had I to tell you V 
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* That's what I wanted to know, but 
couldn't find, from the letters you did send. 
Surely you would have more to say after 
being in London a month than you had on 
the first hour of your arrival ; and yet the 
letter you sent me at that time would make 
twelve of the poor little scraps you have sent 
since. That was a manly letter that I will 
never part with ; the last have been childish 
scrawls, that none save I would keep/ 

* I am ashamed of them, Madge.' It was 
the first honest sentence he had spoken, and 
Margaret, catching the accent, smiled for- 
giveness ; but he did not see it, he was look- 
ing straight into the fire, and, bent upon his 
suicidal plan of defence, continued, *But 
there is this to be said in my excuse, I was 
aware of their folly, and that made the job 
difficult.' 

Poor Margaret sighed again, and the hand 
she had extended to place in a loving caress 
among his fair curls fell upon her lap. 

*Let us speak of your good intentions/ 
she said calmly. ' What are they V 

' I came expressly to ask you to be my 
wife at once.' 

' That was very good of you,' she replied, 
with a little laugh. 

26—2 
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lioland did not reply. He was thinking 
how Folly accepted his addresses without the 
critical analysation to which Margaret sub- 
jected them. It did not strike him that his 
addresses to her were not of a kind to provoke 
criticism. How on earth was he to get on 
with his duty if every word was made an ob- 
struction ? This cleverness of Margaret's 
was her one great fault — it was unfeminine. 
She should not forget that he was making a 
sacrifice for her. If he did not choose the 
happiest phrases to express his meaning, he 
at least could claim from her indulgence for 
his good intentions. 

* You understand by my making this pro- 
posal before the term my father stipulated 
for that I am prepared to encounter his objec- 
tion/ he said. 

* Yes ; you will go to him and say that you 
cannot fulfil your agreement, and must be 
permitted to act as if you were a man/ she 
replied, losing patience. 

Roland gulped down the insinuation, and 
answered : ' Just so.' 

'And if he insists upon having his own 
way, what then V 

' I am prepared to take an independent 
course. 
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^ You have made up your mind how you 
will earn a living if he allows you to take an 
independent course V 

* I shall hit upon some occupation, I dare 
say, although it is not exactly defined at pre- 
sent. Meanwhile, there is still something 
left of the money he gave me for us to go on 
with. 

'You would have to return it if you declined 

the conditions upon which he gave it/ she 
said. 

Roland reflected that there might be very 
little of it to return. He had not looked at 
his banking account recently ; but money had 
been flowing from him rapidly of late, he 
knew. He turned from the subject with im- 
patience. 

' Madge, you were not a bit frightened at 
the prospect of having to rough it when I 
proposed to you before.' 

* I can still bear my burdens. It did not 
appear to me before that I might myself be a 
burden to you.' 

* Oh, don't be afraid of that. I know my 
responsibilities, and am quite prepared to 
undertake them. Now, Madge, to the point 
— will you be my wife immediately in the 
face of all opposition V 
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' Yes, on one condition/ 

' Speak ; I'll be bound I can overcome any 
single diflSculty you may suggest.' 

' The condition is a very simple one. But 
you must first answer me one question from 
the very bottom of your heart — faithfully, 
honestly, truly. Answer me as you love me, 
as you respect yourself ; answer me as if you 
were a boy again.' 

* I will, Madge. I will answer you truly, 
as I hope to be forgiven for my sins,' he an- 
swered, in an earnest tone. 

* Then I will be your wife — if you wish it. 
Now, Roland, answer as you hope for for- 
giveness. Do you want me to be your 
wife V 

It would have been easy to say *Yes,' 
justifying the answer to his conscience after- 
wards by such sophistry as he had lately dealt 
in ; but he felt it would be untrue. At that 
moment he did not wish to marry Margaret ; 
and put to his honour he could not tell a lie, 
although it was expedient. Madge had 
touched the one sound chord in his heart, the 
only one which had not warped, and it re- 
sponded with a true tone. 

* No,' he said, in a low voice, quite diflerent 
from that in which he had been speaking. 
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The simple word was more acceptable to 

Margaret than if he had clothed its sense in 

the most delicate euphemisms. 

She rose and said, giving him her hand : 
* That is the kindest word you have said to 

me, and banishes all the rest from my memory. 

It was the voice I love that spoke. Roland, 

I release you.' 




CHAPTER VI. 



A NEW PROSPECT. 



SlHEN Richard Vane opened the door 
of his study he heard no sound of 
voices. Walking into the sitting- 
room in his soft slippers unheard, 
he found his sister sitting with her hands in 
her lap looking into the fire, and alone. He 
guessed what had happened, and stood in 
silent pity for a moment ; then he approached 
her. 

She had shed tears ; the face was pale and 
the eyes swollen that she turned to him. 

She rose from her seat and came to meet 
him, and he toot her in his arms as if he 
had been her father. 

' Is it all over V he asked gently, patting 
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bis face against hers, as it rested against his 
shoulder. 

' He loves me no longer, and he is gone,' 
she answered. 

^ He will return, finding that he can love 
none but you.' 

' No ; he has gone for ever/ 

Richard did not attempt to convince her 
of what he felt at that moment to be the 
truth, knowing that he could not comfort her 
now by such an assurance. He sat down, 
taking Madge on his knee, and keeping his 
arm about her. 

* I did not hear him go. I suppose he will 
sleep at the Hall,' said he. 

Madge shook her head. 

* He said he should be able to catch the 
last train to London.' 

* Poor fellow !' murmured the vicar. 
Margaret burst into tears. 

*My poor Madge, thought he, 'you have 
reason to think he is gone for ever. What 
is to become of this young man, who seizes 
the moment of another's greatest distress as 
a fortunate occasion for his return to plea- 
sure ? Falling so quickly with duty as a curb, 
how quickly will he sink and how deep now 
that all restraint is removed 1 Where will 
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his infatuation lead him? Will he become 
utterly worthless V 

He did not try to check Margaret 's tears ; 
she was the first to speak. 

* It is as if he were dying ; his simplicity 
and truth and kindly feeling are gone, and 
scarcely one feature remains unaltered of the 
Roland we loved. Can nothing be done to 
save him ?* 

* I hope so.' 

The vicar spoke with thoughtful earnestness, 
and Margaret understood by his subsequent 
silence that the subject was not dismissed 
from his mind. 

* Meg,' he said, after a while, * the time has 
come for us to work. We have had a long 
holiday.' 

* You know how grateful I shall be for an 
occupation now — that is why you propose 
it.' 

* That is one consideration, indeed, but not 
the only one. The subject has been simmer- 
ing in my mind for some time, and this last 
little spark brings it to boiling-point. Sit in 
the chair there, Madge, and let us discuss 
the matter in a business-like manner.* 

Margaret left his knee, but she would not 
part with his hand. 
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* Do you remember in the summer-time tell- 
ing me that I was too good for a vicar V 

'Yes; and so you are, Richard. Your 
theology is above the intelligence of the con- 
gregation, and your simple sermons that touch 
me so are wanted in a better place than 
Tangley. You are twenty times too good for 
a vicar, you ought to be a bishop/ 

Richard laughed. His opinions of bishops 
was not of an exalted kind. 

* At any rate,' said he, ' we are agreed that 
I am too good for a vicar, and so I shall 
resign my living.' 

* Resign your living T exclaimed Margaret, 
astonished. 

* Yes, dear. I hope it will not grieve you 
deeply to leave the pleasant home V 

* Oh, Richard, it has been even less dear 
to me than to you. Think of your hollyhocks 
and your annuals.* 

' I have thought of them and bidden them 
good-bye. I bade them farewell the day you 
were engaged, knowing that they would not 
bloom again for me.' 

' And intended to leave the house when I 
was married. Oh, Dick, how selfish every- 
one is — except you ! I never thought of the 
desolation you were to suffer.' 
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' You will make me vain, Madge/ 
' Make you vain 1' she exclaimed, and 
stopped short, looking at her brother through 
the tears that affection had brought to her 
eyes. 

* So having made up my mind that I wajs 
too good for a vicar, I next came to the con- 
clusion that a country hamlet was too circum- 
scribed for my efforts/ 

' So it is, dear. You should have a living 
in a great city, and write pamphlets for the 
leading Quarterlies. Where shall you go V 

' I think I will begin with St. Giles's ; and 
my living will be the interest upon our little 
capital, with w^hat we can get to help it out 
by teaching, or what not.' 

* And you are going to give up writing, and 
all your delightful days among flowers and 
ferns, and a gentle life here for St. Giles's 
and hard work and mean fare V 

* Yes. I ask you to come with me, and 
to renounce as much.' 

^ It will be a grief to me, and I am a woman' 
(Roland marked that distinction) ; ' but what 
will it be to you V 

* A pleasure, if w^e work together and suc- 
ceed. At least w^e will try to make it so/ 

* But the quiet Sundays, and the little 
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birds, the fruit trees in the springtime, and the 
roses that you budded and were so proud of V 

* We shall find new happiness, Madge. And 
I was thinking that ' 

'And this sweet old room. Do you re- 
member when we had the windows open in the 
summer, and the wasps came humming in V 

' I dare say we shall be able to get a wasp 
or two in London, if you particularly want 
them. You did not love them much when 
they came upon the pie. You were more 
frequently calling upon me to slaughter the 
innocent creatures than to preserve them.' 

* Shall you teach religion in the streets, 
Richard V asked Margaret, following her own 
train of ideas. 

' With a chair, and an umbrella, and a train 
of scrofulous young apostles ? No, Meg, I 
don't think I shall teach anything more 
doctrinal than my Master taught. It will be 
enough if ' 

* I wonder if the swallows will be suffered 
to build under the eaves when you are 
gone.' 

* You are rude, Madge ; you interrupt mo. 
Will you listen to me, or shall I listen to 
your 

* And you took such pains to fertilise the 
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garden in the autumn — just as if you were 
going to stay here all your life/ 

' That was only fair to my successor/ 
' What shall I be able to do V 
' That remains to be seen. A soldier does 
not know what part he is to take in the battle 
until he is in the field.' 

^ Your books, Richard, and our pictures and 
the piano,' said Margaret, looking round the 
room regretfully upon the household objects 
of her affection. 

' We will take them with us — everything 
that is especially dear which we can take. 
We will not be as other fanatics, Madge ; 
thinking it necessary to make ourselves 
wretched for the sake of virtue.' 

* And when shall we begin the new life V 
' Quite soon. There is one hurrying to 
London now who claims our attention.' 
' You will try to save Roland V 
'He must enter into the business of our 
lives.* 

Margaret looked into the fire, musing. 
' The snowdrops are already peeping above 
the ground on the sunny side of the cucum- 
ber frame.' 

' They are very early visitors.' 

' And soon the hedges will be dotted with 
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young buds, and then the pink bloom on the 
apple tree will begin to show. . . . Do you 
remember lying on the lawn beneath the 
apple tree there, in the hot summer after- 
noons, and the solemn old rooks flying home- 
wards to their rookery in the still evening ? 
. . .' Her chin twitched, and suddenly turn- 
ing to the vicar she threw herself on his 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

* Oh, my brother T she cried, * my heart is 
breaking, but whether with grief or with joy, 
I cannot tell.' 




CHAPTER VII. 



WIT AND WISDOM OF SIR ANDREW AVELING. 



jlHE following morning Richard Vane 
walked to Aveling Hall, and ob- 
tained an interview with the ba- 
ronet. 

Sir Andrew Aveling could scarcely conceal 
the delight he felt in hearing that the 
engagement between his son and Margaret 
Vane existed no longer. He understood 
that delicacy required a semblance of regret 
in the presence of one who suffered collate- 
rally from the estrangement; and he accord- 
ingly made his accent and countenance as 
mournful as he could when, after listening 
eagerly to the vicar's brief statement of facte, 
he said : 
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* Dear me I And so the engagement is 
absolutely broken, eh V 

' Absohitely/ replied the vicar, with a sigh. 

* Well, well !' the baronet sighed respon- 
sively. Then, in a gloomy accent, ' I sup- 
pose he has been fascinated by some beautiful 
young lady in London now.' 

' Yes ; he has been fascinated by a very 
beautiful young actress.' 

*This Folly, who is attracting so much 
attention ? He said a great deal about her 
in his letters to me. Tut 1 tut 1 A very 
common young person, I'll be bound.' 

' No. She seems to me a girl not at all of 
the ordinary kind.' 

* You have seen her then — eh, my dear 
Vane V 

* Yes, I have seen her, and can perceive the 
attractions she would have for a young man 
of Roland's temperament.' 

' Well now, you must admit, my dear fel- 
low, that for once my judgment was right. 
I knew he would see the inadvisability of 
this match as soon as his eyes were opened 
to the fact that there was more than one 
pretty girl in the world.' 

Richard Vane did not answer, did not 
attempt to set Sir Andrew right. Nothing 
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was to be gained by showing him that his 
judfifment had again been wrong, and that 
the result of opening Roland's eyes had been 
to take him to Tangley at once, with the 
express purpose of marrying Margaret. For 
something more than the small gratification 
of proving his own and his sister's superiority 
the vicar had come to Aveling Hall this 
morning. 

Construing the vicar's silence to his own 
advantage, Sir Andrew continued : 

' And though it is doubtless a most painful 
liumiliation to poor Margaret — who has my 
sincere sympathy, I assure you — she has the 
consolation of knowing that had Roland's 
change of disposition occurred after his mar- 
riage with her, it would have been far worse 
for her and for all of us.' 

Richard Vane let that pass, despite his 
own convictions, merely remarking that his 
sister would probably take advantage of what 
consolations the case offered. 

* Poor girl ! it is a terrible disappointment 
for her,' pursued the baronet. *But you 
mustn't let her brood over it, Vane. Give 
her some occupation to divert her mind. 
That old vicarage is enough to curdle one's 
blood to look at this weather. Come, what 
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can we do ? I have it. Turn your service over 
to the curate for two or three months, and 
take the poor child down to the Mediter- 
ranean. You might do Rome at the same 
time, you know. Upon my honour, that's a 
capital idea. Do Rome, and .when you come 
back let the people knov/ what a devilish bad 
sort of place it is in a moral sense. Preach 
about the Pope and Romanism, and get up 
some anecdotes about the Vatican, and that 
sort of thing. I'll be bound it would make 
quite a small sensation in the village. People 
want working up now and then, and it has 
seemed to me for some time that your pole- 
mical discourses are a little heavy. If I were 
a young man that's just the sort of thing I 
should like to do. The change would be 
vastly beneficial to Margaret. Of course, my 
dear fellow, I need not say that the journey 
shall cost you nothing.' As he spoke, Sir 
Andrew laid his hand on his cheque-book, 
a panacea which, as a benevolent man, he 
kept constantly at hand when he sat in his 
library to receive casual visitors. 

* I have no fears for my sister. She will 
recover without going so far as the Mediter- 
ranean for forgetfulness,' answered the vicar, 
in his self-composed, quiet manner; then, 
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lifting his eyes from the ground, and looking 
full in Sir Andrew's face, he said : 'But what 
is to be done about Koland V 

* Roland I I am not anxious on his account 
now.' The last word escaped Sir Andrew 
involuntarily. * What do you mean V 

* Now that the trial is ended there is no 
longer any necessity to expose him to temp^ 
tation.' 

Sir Andrew laughed lightly. 

* I see what you are driving at. I forget 
you are a parson, Vane, when you wear that 
coat. Temptation 1 Ah, that's all right. 
Roland's not such a babe as you take him 
for. Let him have his fling, I say. I don't 
believe in that old idea of making young 
fellows good by coercion. He will be none 
the worse for seeing life. But 1 appreciate 
your motive in speaking, my dear fellow, and 
I thank you for it. Ah, the boy's all right.' 

* Roland is impulsive and easily led. It is 
not fair to submit him to temptations which 
frequently even the strong fail to surmount.' 

'A very proper remark of yours — very 
proper, indeed,' said Sir Andrew, feeling 
nettled that the vicar should presume to 
lecture him upon duty, as if he were a mere 
agriculturist. ' You must allow^ me, how- 
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ever, to know what is best to do in this case. 
Who should know so well as a father how to 
take care of his son ? You will, if you please, 
let me use my own discretion here.' 

Evidently the vicar was not willing to yield 
in this particular. 

* I know Roland better even than you do,' 
he said ; * and I beg you to recall him from 
London. Send him to Rome, Egypt, any- 
where, and it will save him. Let him see 
life, if you will, but show him the good as 
well as the bad side of it. In London he is 
in danger, and as you are the fittest person to 
save him, I ask you to do it.' 

* Pooh ! you talk rubbish. Stick to your 
sermons and your Sunday-schools, but leave 
me the management of my own affairs, if you 
please.' Sir Andrew waved his hands and 
shifted his chair to close the subject ; but 
Mr. Vane was not to be shaken off. 

* He has got into a loose set — a theatrical 
set ' 

* Nonsense, sir I I wonder how you, a man 
of sense, can put faith in that effete notion. 
Of course it is your duty to condemn amuse- 
ments and that sort of thing, but you know 
very well that the stage is not the sink of 
iniquity you reverend gentlemen represent it/ 
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* I do not wish to be unjust to any people, 
and I am not unjust in saying that members 
of the theatrical profession are loose in their 
opinions and behaviour.' 

* You are altogether wrong. I hold them 
in the highest estimation. They are virtuous 
and respectable. It doesn't become you to 
speak lightly of those who elevate the tastes 
of the public, and whose vocation needs but 
the name of sacred to be equivalent with your 
own.' 

' All that you say is quite just.' 

* And I will maintain it !' cried Sir Andrew, 
striking the table with his fist in warm en- 
thusiasm. 

' I am glad to hear it. I admit that this 
young woman who has fascinated Koland 
may be as virtuous and worthy as my own 
sister; but I cannot think that she can ever 
be content with the quiet and sober life of a 
country lady, or that she will make Roland 
happy as his wife.' 

* His wife ! Great heavens 1 what are you 
talking about 1 His wife ! — a common 
actress — a creature who dances half nude 
upon the public stage to amuse a crowd of 
idle, senseless, gaping fools 1 — a woman 
without reserve or delicacy, whom one would 
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scorn to be seen beside in the open street ! — 
a person who can scarcely claim the name of 
woman I — a mountebank — a posturante — a 

demi-rep-^a * 

' Sir, I cannot listen to this abuse of one 
whom we have no reason to believe less hon- 
ourable than others.' 

* Others ! — why they're all alike, and ^''ou 
know it, Vane. It's the cant of the age to 
talk about the dignified position of the stage 
and such rubbish, but we men of the world 
know exactly what these women are, and you 
insult me by supposing my son would stoop 
to marry one of them.' 

* I see no escape, if you permit him to 
remain in London.' 

' My son marry a woman of that kind, 
absurd 1 He may be weak, and I admit that 
a child might guide him in ordinary affairs ; 
but where his honour is concerned — where 
the honour of his old father is touched — my 
dear boy, my dear Roland, can be firm. 
Marry a ballet-girl I What on earth could 
have put that notion into your head ?' 

* The fact that he loves her more than he 
loved ray sister, whom- he promised to 
marry.' 

* Ah, that's an affair of another complexion. 
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The love for a good girl is very diflferent from 
the passion for a merely beautiful woman : one 
necessitates marriage ; the other forbids it — 
but these are particulars which you are not 
supposed to know anything about' 

' But which I know, nevertheless. I know 
your meaning precisely ; it is that your son 
may love this girl without marrying her : 
that is a disgrace; which must never befall 
Roland.' 

' Mr. Vane/ said Sir Andrew, rising, * we 
will close this discussion before you provoke 
me to anger. Neither my son nor I stand in 
need of direction where our honour is con- 
cerned. I will not go over what you have 
said, or point out in what particulars you 
affront me. They are too obvious to call for 
remark. When you tell me that my son is 
likely to marry a posturante you affront me ; 
you add another insult by presuming that my 
son is liable to fall into disgrace ; another, 
when you attempt to dictate rules for my 
conduct ; and still another by mentioning the 
subject at all ; and, confound it, sir, I won't 
h'sten to another word 1* 

The vicar sat unmoved, while Sir Andrew, 
pacing up and down the library, dilated on 
those points which he had declared it unne- 
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cessary to refer to. He saw that nothing 
was to be done with the intractable and in- 
consistent old man, and he gave up the hope 
of his co-operation with little disappointment : 
he had not expected much assistance from 
him. All that could be done he must do 
himself, and without delay. He waited 
patiently for the baronet's excitement to 
abate before broaching the* second subject. 
This silence aggravated Sir Andrew, despite 
his assertion that he would not listen to 
another word. 

* Hang it all, Vane !' he cried, * why don't 
you say something ? You know very well 
that nothing is dearer to me than discussing 
my boy's welfare ; and who can advise me so 
well as you, who know the secrets of his 
heart ? There are a thousand things that 
a boy tells his friend which he conceals from 
his father. And who has a greater right to 
speak in his behalf than you, who saved his 
life ? Believe me, I never forget that and 
the debt of gratitude I owe you.' 

'I have said all that I can say on the 
subject, Sir Andrew, and I hope that, when 
you reflect calmly on the matter, you will see 
the advisability of withdrawing Roland from 
London/ 
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* All, there, my dear Vane, I cannot agree 
with you, and shall not if I reflect until 
doomsday ; but on any other point you will 
find me most amenable to your advice.' 

* I have nothing else to advise. A. second 
purpose I had, however, in coming here to- 
day.' 

* Name it, Richard. All you ask shall be 
granted without question, I promise.' 

* I wish to resign my living.' 

* That I'll never consent to. Resign your 
living — why, for Heaven's sake 1' 

* For Heaven's sake I must,' answered 
Vane, with a faint smile. 

* You are not offended at anything I might 
have said in the heat of argument, Vane ? 
For if you are, you will make me regret that 
ever I spoke at all. There's no one I respect 
so much as you — no one.' 

The impulsive, soft-hearted old gentleman 
spoke with honest warmth, and held out his 
hand with an action of entreaty. Richard 
Vane took it and pressed it. 

' It is not temper, but conscience which 
directs me now.' 

* You can't digest the Thirty-nine Articles, 
eh ? Well, who can ? You must do as the 
rest of the parsons do — that is, those who 
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have any sense in Iheir heads — bolt 'em, and 
forget 'em.' 

' I am troubled with something heavier 
than the Articles/ 

* I know — Joshua and the sun — Noah's 
ark — the Red Sea business — and all that, 
eh 1 Well, well ; you must find out how wise 
and good men reconcile the contradictory facts 
of science and revelation and do likewise, 
satisfying yourself with the reflection that 
you are no worse than others.' 

* My conscience is of an obstinate and un- 
accommodating nature. I cannot take money 
under false pretences without feehng myself 
dishonest to men, and I cannot teach a doc- 
trine in which I have no faith, without dis- 
honesty to God." 

' Bah, Vane ! These are the qualms which 
a young conscience feels when it first embarks 
upon the sea of speculation. You will re- 
cover, and sail along comfortably enough after 
a while.' 

* I have doubted, but now I doubt no 
longer. I have set aside speculations — I 
have done with them. My laboured argu- 
ments to prove wrong right you have lis- 
tened to every Sunday since I accepted my 
vicarship ' 
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* And capital good sermons they have been, 
too. ^ I never heard better. The reasoning is 
most profound, and the sentences beautifully 
rounded.' 

* They have cost me much useless labour. 
The little I have done to make men true and 
good has come spontaneously from me. To 
say and do what I know to be true and good 
— that is how I must serve God. I have to 
teach not philosophy, but religion.' 

* Give us a little of both, morning and 
evening, as you have used to. Variety 
is good. We could never get a better man 
than you. Does not that fact satisfy you V 

' No. I am not justified in giving little 
because much is not a compulsory require- 
ment of my office. I can do more good out 
of the Church than in it — at least I hope so. 
I must give all that I can, and sink my own 
temporal interests in the one endeavour to do 
that which God tells me I should do.' 

* Ah, well !' replied the baronet, shrugging 
his shoulders and flinging himself back in his 
chair. 
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When Richard Vane was gone, Sir Andrew 
sat for some time reflecting on the particulars 
of the interview. 
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He felt mingled admiration and contempt 
for the vicar. High principles, steadfastness, 
and that sort of thing were very proper and 
admirable, of course ; but that a man, for a 
mere conscientious fad, should renounce such 
substantial blessings as ease and comfort 
seemed to him sheer folly and Quixotism. 

He considered Vane as a dreamer — which 
of all things he least was — a man who formed 
eccentric notions of things — a man to be ad- 
mired but not imitated. He classed him with 
those over-nice people who must analyse their 
drink before they satisfy their thirst ; finikin, 
troublesome people, who generally end by 
poisoning themselves with the particular venom 
they have sought to avoid. 

It seemed to him that Vane's view of 
Roland's little affair was not less extravagant 
than the aspect he put upon his own moral 
obligations. Who but such a man as he 
would think that a love affair with a ballet- 
girl must end in marriage, or look upon a little 
wildness as a desperate sin ? So long as 
Roland was safe, what was there to fear ? 

He was heartily sorry that the vicar should 
have fallen into an error which must inevit- 
ably lead him into trouble. The radical 
principles he betrayed would prevent his 
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rising to any decent position in society, and 
niitrht reduce him to the rank of common 
reformers and agitators. That terrible pos- 
sibility, painful as it was to think of, served 
to increase the satisfaction with which he re- 
garded his son's escape from an alliance with 
the vicar's sister. 

His greatest fear was that Roland might 
be touched with remorse, compassion, or some 
such absurd sentiment, which would bring 
him again under the influence of Margaret. 
To prevent such a disaster Sir Andrew saw 
that the young man must be encouraged in his 
wildness, and have his fling without impedi- 
ment or restriction. Accordingly he wrote 
at once to congratulate him upon escaping a 
mesalliance, and hinted that if his resources 
were at all straightened he might draw upon 
him for his further requirements. 




CHAPTER Yin. 



ROLANDS FLING. 



OWING wild oats/ 'Running wild,' 
' Having a fling,' these are the 
terms in which we refer to a 
young man's indulgence in sen- 
suous excesses. By most people it is regarded 
as an indispensable disease of manhood — like 
the distemper of puppies, which they must go 
through with and get over before they arrive 
at perfection. To youths and puppies we are 
indulgent at these times, and if they bite we 
forgive. 

It is understood that when a young man is 
having his fling he gives himself up, body and 
soul, to wild delight with a dashing, devil- 
may-care gaiety which knows no control. 
It may be interesting to know how near to 
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they approach a lamp, the touch of her dress, 
the consciousness that she is beside him — 
that is all the satisfaction Koland gets from 
the drive. Conversation is impossible, for 
the roads, after leaving the Strand, are bad ; 
he has to shout to make himself heard, and 
the necessity of keeping her mouth covered 
limits Folly's response to two indefinite 
muffled sounds which represent the words 
' Yes ' and ' No/ 

' What an infernal place this is to live in T 
says Koland, as they reach the Lambeth 
Road. ' If those diamonds hadn't crippled 
me, I would furnish a house for you to- 
morrow.' 

Folly takes her muff from her mouth, and 
pats his arm with it. 

The hansom stops. The driver gets down 
from his seat, and, running up to the door of 
the house, knocks. There is a light on the 
first floor. Across the white blind there 
passes the shadow of a bent, high-shouldered 
old man, with a round head and hideous face, 
its proportions exaggerated and still further 
distorted by the position of the light behind. 
A comer of the blind is stealthily drawn aside. 

* Father is awake ; you mustn't get out/ 
says Folly. 
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A chill runs through Roland's body as he 
pictures Folly submitting to the caresses of 
that revolting old wretch she insists upon 
regarding as her father. For the moment she 
seems to him tainted with the breath of the 
loathsome idiot. 

Miss Clip opens the street-door, and the 
driver returns to the hansom. 

' You will come for me at six to-morrow V 
says Folly. 

' Won*t you dine with me ? It is not right 
for you to be so much with that old man. I 
wish to Heaven you would let me place him 
in a proper asylum 1' 

Had anyone else spoken, Folly would have 
answered indignantly, * What asylum is more 
proper for my father than my home?' but 
she has learned to conceal her real feelings 
and simulate false sentiments in Roland's 
presence. 

' He is rather horrid ; and there's a nice 
large building close by,' she said lightly, 
referring to Bethlehem Hospital — a place she 
never passed but with averted eyes. * We 
must see about getting rid of him when I 
have my new house. Good-night.' 

Folly runs up to the house — turning, when 
she is out of the vision of the old man at the 
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window, to wave her hand to Boland. The 
door closes behind her, and the last spark of 
cheerfulness in Roland's heart goes out ; his 
soul seems leaden, and heavy, and dead, like 
the humid night. 

The driver takes his seat and turns the 
cab. Looking through the side window, 
Eoland sees the old man still stealthily 
watching by the drawn blind, and by his side 
the shadow of Folly, her hand resting on his 
arm. 

Roland has never thought what the logical 
outcome of his passion for Folly will be ; he 
has no scheme for the future ; he lives as he 
has always lived — for the hour. But a vague 
consciousness that he^ is incurring a grave 
responsibility, that the thread of his destiny 
is getting inextricably tangled with Folly's, a 
dim presentiment that he must get into a 
desperate scrape before long, oppresses. him, 
increasing the morbid wretchedness he feels 
in solitude. He thinks of Margaret and the 
serenity of his happiness when his heart was 
entirely hers. He shakes off these reflections 
to think of something different. He can 
fix his mind on nothing but the story in the 
' Arabian Nights ' of Sindbad burdened with 
the clinging old man of the sea. He pictures 
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the old man toothless, and bald, and mad, like 
Folly's father. He has just passed over Ken- 
nington Road. A. cart against the pavement 
is being unloaded. What is the dark object 
the men are lifting out at this time of night ? 
He looks until, drawing closer, he sees it is a 
coffin being taken into the dead-house of 
Bethlehem Hospital. He shuts his eyes 
with a feeling of sickness. 

' Kensington, sir V asks the driver through 
the trap. 

' Yes, as sharp as you can.' 

Roland feels a craving for fresh sparkling 
wine, of which there is plenty in his 
chambers. Yet the thought of the dark 
empty room is repulsive. It is impossible to 
go to bed yet ; he shall not be able to sleep ; 
he cannot read — what the deuce shall he 
do ? It will be better to go to the Corinthus 
and play loo, though he hates cards, and is 
rather afraid of the men he meets at the club. 
But he will find there at least light and warmth, 
and some sort of diversion for his mind. 
He thrusts up the trap over his head and 
gives the driver fresh instructions. 

Roland has been a member of the Corinthus 
two months. Amadis Garnier, who is 
member of half-a-dozen clubs, put his name 
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up and introduced him, giving him a word of 
caution at the same time. 

' The men are prigs/ said he, ' and de- 
cidedly fast; but their bounce is amusing, 
and you are not bound to go to the deuce by 
the path they choose. If you want a good 
dinner, a good cigar, or decent wine, you can 
get it here.' 

The Corinthus is suflSciently near Pall 
Mall to be respectable. It is a young club, 
composed of young men titled without money 
and young men moneyed without title. 
Money or rank is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation. Roland has found it useful to him on 
many occasions, and the members, though 
bumptious, and swaggering, and pretentious, 
and fast, as Garnier intimated, are courteous 
and civil enough to him. He only suspects 
that they laugh at him, and criticise his 
private affairs in an unfriendly manner behind 
his back. No one ever refuses to dine with 
him or pleads business engagements when he 
proposes to drink champagne. 

It is a rule of the club that the doors shall 
never be closed. No restrictions are imposed 
upon members using the card-room — ^an 
arrangement which gives freedom to the 
inclination, precludes the necessity of resting 
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at ordinary times, and affords a relief from 
the triste conventionalities of society. 

At the club-house entrance Roland steps 
out of the hansom, and, putting a few cigars 
into the driver s hand, says, ' I dare say I 
shall be half an hour ; you may wait for 
me.' 

The cabman touches his hat, and, knowing 
Roland better than Roland knows himself, 
makes arrangements for a lengthened stay. 
First he throws a cloth over his horse's loins, 
next he buckles on the nosebag, and then, 
like a merciful man, having provided for the 
comfort of his beast, he steps into the cab, 
wraps a second cloth about his legs, lights a 
cigar, and, crossing his arms, composes him- 
self comfortably in the corner. 

As dear as salvoes of artillery to the heart 
of a prince is the popping of corks to 
Roland's ears. It is to him a guarantee- of 
his friends' fidelity — a fidelity which of late, 
in his gloomy and sombre moments, he has 
got to doubt uneasily. In the smoking-room 
are half-a-dozen of these friends about the 
fire, and all prove themselves again ready 
to stand by him and drink at his expense. 
The light wine does him all the good he 
anticipated from it — showing how one's 
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instincts are to be trusted in such matters. 
It freshens him, and dispels his melancholy. 
Champagne is certainly the best of medicine, 
he considers, and argues that if one bottle is 
good, two must be better. He is quite ready 
to engage in pool when it is proposed ; he 
likes the bilUard board. 

He plays, and keeps his hand in with 
frequent drinks, until he loses 'form/ and 
finds the room inconveniently hot. The idea 
of going home is still repulsive to him,, and 
he himself suggests an adjournment to the 
card- room, and a cool game at nap. His 
friends are the most amiable men in the 
world, and fall in with his suggestion at 
once. 

In the card-room he begins with drinking ; 
he drinks while he plays, and when he can 
puzzle out the difference between ace and 
deuce no longer he drinks again, and is helped 
into the hansom by his friends and the cab- 
man. He has lost fifty, a hundred, two 
hundred pounds — it matters little which, his 
good friends are the gainers by it. When 
the time comes for paying up it will appear 
that they were all a little the worse for drink 
when they played, and so — the chances being 
equal — the debt will stand good, with no 
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question of any dishonourable advantage 
being taken on either side. 

It is six o'clock when he shuffles off his 
clothes and crawls into bed. He sleeps fit- 
fully until one, when a ray of sunlight falling 
on his face awakens him, and discovers the 
suggestive fact that he went to bed without 
drawing down the window- blind. He rises 
to draw it down now and see what the deuce 
he did with his watch. The watch is safe in 
his waistcoat pocket : he finds it among the 
heap of clothes on the floor ; it has stopped 
— that's all. Conscious that he does not feel 
quite right, Koland determines to take a little 
dose of something and go to bed again for an 
hour. He keeps drugs in the cupboard where 
his wine is stowed away — enough quack 
medicines to stock a shop. There they are — 
bane in large bottles at the bottom, antidote 
in small vials at the top. Looking at the 
many infallible cures, he is doubtful which 
to take. The tonic he tried yesterday, and 
derived no benefit from it ; but whether to 
try the corrective, which is for the stomach, 
or the elixir, which ministers to a liver 
diseased, is a question that is difficult to 
answer, as he is not certain, in the general 
feeling of his discomfort, which part of his 
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anatomy is at fault. In this condition of 
uncertainty he takes a bottle from the bottom 
of the cupboard, and treats his disease by the 
homoeopathic rule. Then, recollecting the 
admirable effects of Richard Vane's treat- 
ment, he wraps a wet towel round his head, 
and so gets into bed again. 

By half-past two Roland is dressed and 
waiting for his breakfast. He sits with his 
legs thrust out, his hands buried in his 
trousers pockets, his chin on his breast, and a 
hang-dog expression on his face. Those who 
ivill be gay overnight may expect this kind of 
thing in the morning. There is a glass 
opposite. Raising his head, he catches sight 
of his yellow skin and leaden eyes. He 
turns his chair round in disgust, and fixes his 
vacant gaze upon an antimacassar, until the 
yellowness of it makes him feel ill. 

* Why the deuce doesn't the woman bring 
the breakfast V he cries, crossing the room in 
angry haste to jerk the bell violently. He 
is not hungry. If the most tempting morsel 
were at his hand he could not put it to his 
lips. He has forgotten all about the break- 
fast before it is laid upon the table. Throw- 
ing himself upon a couch with the first book 
he touches, he opens the page and tries to 
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read, but the words have no meaning for 
him and the type tries his eyes. He throws 
the book away petulantly, and, knitting his 
fingers under his head, stares up at the 
ceiling, finding faces in the cracks that run 
across. Is there any face like Margaret's 
there ? No, nothing half so sweet. How is 
it he cannot forget her, now that the engage- 
ment is all over and she has released him ? 
The flowing line seems to him like the ripple 
of her hair when they were children, and 
went into the hazel wood for nuts. Why 
should he think of that time, and remember 
only her hair ? Was there not a beautiful 
ripple in Folly's tresses ? No ; his thoughts 
return to Margaret. Ought he — might he 
— think of her now ? He could call her 
Madge never again. The old tie is broken, 
even the old friendship is ended. What 
should he do if he met her by accident? 
Should he bow and pass ? Would she hold 
out her hand to him in forgiveness, or would 
they pass as though they were strangers ? 
Would dear old Dick forgive him, or had he 
overtaxed even his patience? Surely he 
must be scorned by the quiet, holy brother 
and sister. Perhaps that was why Richard 
had not written to him or taken any further 
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notice of him. And if Vane repudiated him, 
would not all decent men look down on him 
with contempt ? Following the crack in the 
ceiling, his eye travelled to an irregular 
deviation from the rippling line, which 
formed a huge distorted mouth, with a dark 
spot like a black tooth standing out from the 
lower jaw. It was a little like the shadow 
on the blind as Folly's father approached the 
window. That creature must be his com- 
panion, must take the place of pure, healthy 
Richard Vane, his old friends of the uni- 
versity : Bowles, studying for the bar, and 
Renfrew, with his stories of travel and 
adventure, and the high-born, delicate Raby 
Seymour — these and other clear-minded, 
Christian gentlemen must be forgotten, and 
his associates must be the men of the 
Corinthus, w^ho fleeced him and let him go 
wronnr without a word of remonstrance. And 
Margaret — Madge, with her lively fancies, her 
refined manners, her delicate tastes, her 
graceful manners and appearance — who is to 
take her place ? 

' Folly !' he answers, springing up in 
excitement. 

She comes before his eyes in all her glow- 
ing colours. He can see nothing else ; he 
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wants to see no more. To think of others 
mates him wretched and low-spirited; she 
gives him joy, and makes him forget all care. 
He could not live if she should go from his 
world. She is the world to him. The love 
of father and friends sinks into insignificance 
as he recalls Folly's smile. That memoiy 
transports him with delight, and he looks 
forward with intense eagerness to meeting 
her again. He pulls out his watch to see 
how the hours creep ; the hands still point 
the time at which it stopped. 

This turn of sentiment, though but a mere 
reactionary wave, has removed the feeling of 
nausea with which he previously regarded 
the breakfast-table, and he turns to it now 
with an idea that he could eat a little dry 
toast. His father s letter lies beside the cup. 
He breaks the envelope, and sits down before 
reading the letter, fearful that Sir Andrew 
has heard all from Vane and writes in anger. 
What if the old gentleman should demand 
an account of his expenses, and refuse any 
further supplies ? Roland has expected every 
day to receive an intimation from his bankers 
to the effect that his account is overdrawn. 
He opens the letter slowly, and looks at the 
first words in apprehension. * My dear boy.' 
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He gives a sigh of relief. There is no anger 
in those words. He reads on quick and yet 
quicker. 

' What an old trump !' he says, coming to 
the conclusion. 

On the face of it the letter is encouraging. 
His father does not condemn him, nor dis- 
approve of his liaison. On the contrary, he 
offers the means for a continuance of his 
present mode of living. 

Then he goes through it again with in- 
creased satisfaction, and afterwards, holding 
the letter in his hand, ponders what he has 
read. It is difficult to thoroughly understand 
all that his father means. He opens the 
letter a third time. 

After congratulating him upon avoiding a 
mesalliance with Margaret Vane, Sir Andrew 
writes : ' Your escape at this moment is espe- 
cially fortunate, as poor Vane has been seized 
with some preposterous notion of a danger- 
ously Radical kind, and is resigning his living, 
to gain a subsistence by what means Heaven 
only knows. It would not astonish me to 
hear soon of his stumping the country in the 
character of a revivalist or a demagogue. 
You could not have held your position as a 
country gentleman with a connexion of that 
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kind, and I need not point out to you the 
serious domestic complications which would 
have arisen in consequence, had you been so 
unwise as to carry out your intention of 
marrying Vane's sister.' 

* It is odd Dick said nothing of this to me,' 
thinks Roland. ' I wonder what he will do ? 
I only hope he won't come to London.' 

' I have heard of your infatuation for the 
pretty actress now creating such a sensation 
in London,' the letter continues. ' You must 
bear in mind that people of that kind are dan- 
gerous if you permit them to cross that line 
of demarcation which separates them from 
our class of society. While you remember 
that Folly forms part of a public exhibition 
you are safe.' 

' Vane blurted out everything, then, to 
the dad,' Roland remarks, parenthetically. 

' I have no faith in restriction. I have 
been a young man myself, and had my own 
experiences, I leave you to do entirely as 
you please, without even offering my advice. 
You will understand, my dear boy, that while 
I desire you shall do nothing derogatory to 
your honour, I put no limit to your enjoy- 
ment of life and of those indulgences which 
enable young men to know men and women 
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as they are divested of that glamour which 
frequently betrays them with false sentiment, 
and leads them to perpetrate mistakes that 
may be a source of life-long regret/ 

And then follows the paragraph sanction- 
ing Roland to draw upon his father for more 
money if he requires it. 

The baronet's meaning is clear, yet it takes 
Roland some time to comprehend its full ex- 
tent. When he does he is bewildered. It is 
to him like a revelation of something he has 
never dreamed of. He blushes to the temples 
like a girl — not for himself, but for his father. 

Roland is as yet guiltless of any deliberate 
wickedness. He has yielded to circumstances 
only, not moulded them to a base purpose. 
He cannot think without repulsion of break- 
ing down the delicate fabric of modesty with 
which he has clothed Folly. 

* My father has mistaken her — that is ex- 
cusable ; but he has also mistaken me ; and 
does me wrong/ he thinks. 

Nevertheless, within an hour — so speedily 
does an ill seed take root in a soil suitably pre- 
pared — he reads his father's letter for the last 
time with a different feeling, and, concluding 
it, asks, ' After all, who has been mistaken — 
he or I ?' 




CHAPTER IX. 



GOOD NEWS. 



SOLLY'S animosity to Roland, based 
solely on the injustice her father 
had received from his — was of a 
fluctuating and peculiar character. 
In her calmer moments, or when Roland was 
particularly kind, and so fortunate as to avoid 
saying anything that touched her suspicious 
sensitiveness, she hated him less from a spon- 
taneous feeling than from a sense of duty — 
vengeance seemed to her a filial obligation. 
It was impossible for one of her generous dis- 
position to cherish a mean passion, whiclx can 
dwell only in very bad hearts or unemotional 
minds. But for her pet paragraph from the 
Mosaic law she would have acknowledged to 
VOL. II. 29 
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herself the wrongness of revenge, and the 
injustice of visiting the father's sin upon the 
son. 

It was another thing, however, when she 
was with her father, listening to the broken 
story of his life. He talked of nothing else, 
having found by experience that she would 
yield more readily to his entreaties for a 
dram when her heart was moved with com- 
passion for his past sufferings. At these 
times no thought of mercy softened her pas- 
sionate anger. She wanted only the power 
to sweep the Avelings, father and son, from 
off the face of the earth. Her whole being 
was stirred with a barbaric craving for ven- 
geance ; and she gloated over the idea of 
sending Roland to his father degraded and 
loathsome, as her father had come to her. 
Her scheme of reducing him by champagne 
was something like storming a fortress with 
pop-guns, but it was the only plan that her girl- 
ish mind could devise ; she was not a Borgia. 
In her passions she was merely a savage. 

Like some savages, it was necessary to 
foster her vengeful feelings by the sight of 
ancient scars and the hearing of her tribe's 
traditionary wrongs. Without these external 
incentives the hatchet had been buried. 
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There were several reasons why she should 
like Roland — he was generous, he loved her, 
he did as she desired him to do, and, above 
all, he treated her with respect. There was 
a deference in his behaviour to her which she 
received from none other of the many gentle- 
men introduced to her, although they got less 
encouragement than he. He treated her as 
though she were a lady and his equal, and 
that convinced her that he was a gentleman. 
She knew he was considered a fool, ' a muff, 
with more wealth than wit,* and so on, but 
since his foolishness consisted in treating her 
so well she could not like him less for it. 

Her moods varied with the disposition of 
her father. If he had a * bad time ' during 
the day, Roland knew it at night-time by her 
coldness and unwillingness to meet him early 
the next day; if she was amiable and com- 
plying, he knew that her father had not 
troubled her. He did not know the funda- 
mental reason for her altering manner towards 
him : he attributed it solely to her filial soli- 
citude, and found in that a suflScient expla- 
nation of her behaviour. 

On the night succeeding his receipt of Sir 
Andrew's letter he found Folly in her best 
humour. Her father had slept all the after- 
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noon, and awoke just as she was about to 
depart for the theatre. 

*You don't look well, Roland, she said, 
almost regretfully, comparing his present un- 
healthy appearance with the fresh brightness 
of his face when she first knew him, and re- 
flecting that he owed the alteration to her. 

' I was fool enough to play until I couldn't 
see out of my eyes. The old complaint, Folly, 
and the old remedy — loss of you, and excite- 
ment to forget the loss.' 

' Poor fellow !' she said, laying her hand on 
his arm with the instinctive sympathy of a 
woman for a man in trouble. 

He caught her hand, and, holding it tightly, 
looked into her soft eyes as he had never 
looked before, except when he was drunk; and 
now he was sober. 

' I never can be happy living apart from 
you,' he said. 

She snatched her hand away, laughing 
lightly, the hansom stopping at that moment 
before the stage-door. 

Roland was excited by his own boldness ; 
he caught hold of her arm as they threaded 
their way through the dusky intricacies of the 
coulisses — an unnecessary assistance he had 
not offered before — and parted with it re- 
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luctantly at the foot of the stairs leading to 
the dressiDg-rooms. He stood looking after 
her as she ran up, hoping she would turn 
around. 

' Folly !' he cried, when she was almost at 
the top of the stairs, 

' Well V she replied, stopping and looking 
dow^n on him. 

'Look sharp down. I have good news 
to tell you — a letter from the governor. You 
will find me in the shrubbery.' 

She nodded and ran up ; and Roland made 
his way to the shrubbery — a facetious name 
given to the snug green-room of the Levity. 

* What an ass I was to tell her I had the 
letter 1' he said to himself. ' She will want 
me to read it to her. I mus^ make an excuse 
to avoid that.* 

Roland could no more keep a secret than a 
sieve can hold water, and it was characteristic 
of his impetuous desire to please that he re- 
peatedly had to repent one moment of some- 
thing he had done the previous minute. 

He had resolved, before seeing Folly, that 
he would not let her know of that letter from 
his father, but the delicate consideration which 
led him to form the resolution gave way to 
bolder desires as he stood looking up the 
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stairs after the beautiful girl. Now he re- 
gretted the mistake, wondering how he could 
remedy it. 

Folly took little time to dress ; she had not 
to make up her face — at any time she could 
lean her cheek upon her pale kid gloves with- 
out altering the tint of either. No one but 
Roland was in the shrubbery when she came 
down. 

' Well, what is your good news V she asked, 
sitting down beside Roland, and breaking the 
string that tied her parcel of new gloves. 

* Not much — only the governor approves 
of what I have done.' 

'Approves of your breaking off the engage- 
ment with Miss Vane V 

' Yes.* 

' Why V 

' Well, you see he didn't think it would be 
a good match for me. I told you that he did 
not like my engagement.' 

* You didn't tell me why. How did I know 
he disliked it on your account ? — it might 
have been upon hers,' said Folly, naively. 

* No ; he thought I might do better.' 

' You told me she was a good girl — didn't 
he think so V 

^ Yes. No one could doubt that. But he 
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thought that possibly after I had married 
her I should see some one I should like 
better/ 

Folly looked puzzled for a moment. Then, 
as an idea came to her mind, she said : 

' I see — he thought you would see some 
one prettier. That's very likely. I should 
think the sister of that man I saw after the 
ball couldn't be very much to look at.' 

* Still she is pretty — very pretty and 
graceful indeed — but not so beautiful as 
you. Folly.' 

* If your father is a sensible old gentle- 
man,' said Folly slowly, as she pulled on her 
long glove, ' I can't see how he should think 
you could do better than marry a girl that 
was pretty and graceful and good. Fasten 
these buttons for me.' 

* My father has peculiar ideas about some 
things — I don't think you could quite under- 
stand them I' 

* Yes, I shall, if you explain them.' 
*What a lovely round arm yours is, 

FoUy 1' 

'Yes; but about these ideas of your 
father's ?' 

* Well, my father is a justice of the peace 
— a sort of magistrate.' 
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* Yes, I know ; a rich man who sends poor 
men to prison — eh V 

' Something like that, indeed,' Eoland ad- 
mitted, with a laugh. 

He was bending over the pretty arm, and 
could not see the evil in Folly's eyes as she 
looked at his smiling face. 

*He was a member of Parliament,' said 
Roland. 

' What's that V 

' One who assists in making laws for the 
protection of life and property.' 

' I understand — laws for their own protec- 
tion.' 

' Not entirely for themselves.' 

* Why ? — poor men who have no property, 
and whose lives are a burden to them^ need 
no protection/ 

Again Roland laughed at the conceit. 

* You're quite a Republican,' he said. 
' What's that ?' 

* A Republican'^ — oh, a discontented person, 
who would throw over existing laws to sub- 
stitute those which he thinks more just.' 

* What do you call such a person V 
' A Republican.' 

' A Republican,' said Folly, repeating the 
word to herself, as if to impress it on her 
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mind ; then she added, in a voice tinged with 
contempt, ' So your father is a justice of the 
peace and was a member of Parliament — 

well r 

' I'm sorry to say I have finished this 
glove. May I do the other V 

She gave him the other glove to fasten, 
saying : 

* Be quick, and tell me about your father. 
I shall be called before you get to the good 
news.' 

' I was saying that my father, holding this 
position, is proud of it, and values the respect 
of the county families above everything. 
Well, he has a notion that when I attain to 
his age I must have the same feelings, and 
that then I should regret having married 
Margaret when I might have married some 
one better — I mean higher in position — a 
girl of a noble family, you know. In a 
moral sense, I couldn't marry anyone better 
than Margaret.' 

' Then you have the same idea, and that is 
why you gave up Margaret ?' 

* No, it was not that ; I gave her up — or 
rather she gave me up — because ' 

He paused, looking hastily round the 
room. It was empty. Seldom anyone 
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came into it until after the first act, and the 
first act had only just begun. 

' Because — why V 

Roland transferred his quivering fingers 
from her glove to her soft arm, and said, in a 
low, impassioned voice : 

* Because I love you, Folly. It is useless 
for me to cheat myself with the idea that I 
only admire you and love you as one may 
love a friend or a child. I love you with all 
my heart, as a man loves a woman.' 

Folly's heart was not stirred by reciprocal 
emotion. She had no love for Roland ; she 
knew nothing of the passion by experience ; 
she had seen it acted upon the stage, and 
this was to her but a httle play, in which 
she took the part of heroine. She looked at 
Roland's flushed cheeks and dilated pupils 
coldly enough. 

* Folly, don't you understand me ? Haven't 
you seen that I deceived myself in treating 
you merely as a friend? Don't you know 
that I love you ? Don't you see what has 
deranged my senses and made me your slave ? 
You know what love is. You are not a child.' 

' And do you really love me V asked Folly. 

He tried to express in words the passion 

that agitated his breast. His tongue failed 
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him ; lie looked down at the arm he still 
held in his hands, and, lifting the beautiful 
down-covered limb to his lips, he pressed 
eager kisses upon it for an answer. 

* Miss Folly called 1' cried the call-boy, 
thrusting in his head at the open door. 




CHAPTER X. 



A PROPOSAL. 



HE manager of the iLevity was not 
strict in enforcing the regulation 
pasted on the notice-board at the 
stage-door — ' No person allowed to 
pass the stage-door unless absolutely engaged 
in the performance.' 

As a matter of fact any person who spent 
money freely at the Levity was permitted to 
pass the stage-door, and could take a friend 
with him occasionally. The manager saved 
considerably in the salaries paid to the ladies 
of his company by this arrangement, obtained 
the friendship of newspaper critics, and could 
evade the Jews if a failure compelled him 
suddenly to raise money. 

From the stage-door there were two pas- 
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sages ; one that led to the green-room, the 
other leading to the business part of the 
stage. The regulation on the notice-board 
literally referred to this latter passage ; it 
was barred to all save employes after the 
performance had commenced. The manager 
was a shrewd man of business, and while he 
conceded the green-room to his patrons and 
friends, excluded them rigorously from the 
wings where their presence would interfere 
with the business of the stage. After the 
curtain had risen, not even Roland, who was 
as well known behind the scenes as the 
manager himself, could pass the commis- 
sionaire who guarded the communication 
between the green-room and the wings. 
Thus he was parted from Folly when she 
ran away in answer to the summons of the 
call-boy. 

Knowing that Folly would not return 
until the close of the act, and unable to sit 
still in his present condition of feverish rest- 
lessness, he left the theatre, made his way 
down one of the turnings from the Strand to 
the Embankment, where he walked, trying 
in vain to think composedly of what he had 
done and what must ensue. All that he 
could think of was Folly's arm and how it 
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yielded to his lips. He bit the end of his 
cigar through and through, and fretted it 
away with his teeth, while his fingers twisted 
and rolled the edges of the letters in his 
pockets into pellets. He reckoned it would 
take him a quarter of an hour to get back to 
the theatre, and to be in time he started to 
return five-and-twenty minutes before the act 
would conclude. He made the distance in 
seven minutes. 

A couple of men had come into the green- 
room and were looking at the portraits in 
the album on the table. Roland wished 
them anywhere else ; how could he make 
love to her before these men and the 
members of the company who would leave 
the stage with her ? The difficulty had not 
presented itself to his mind before. 

One of the men he knew well — Delaunay, 
a member of the Corinthus ; the other was 
Delaunay's friend, a young viscount, and the 
son of a statesman well known for his culture 
and high morality. This young man had the 
misfortune to resemble in some features the 
hero of a popular authoress ; he was large, 
stupid, and a guardsman. Being proud of 
the resemblance, he was now doing his best 
to supply those deficiencies in which nature 
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fell short of the demi-rep's ideal. He was 
wicked less from natural inclination than a 
perverted sense of duty, basing his contempt 
for virtue on the dogma maintained by 
another hero of his authoress, stated in these 
words, * It is very bourgeois to do right/ 

Delaunay introduced his friend and opened 
the conversation. What they said was not 
worth repeating, being the reverse of George 
Eliot's definition of sarcasm ; it was indecency 
without wit, and repulsive enough to any 
clean ear. The young nobleman did most of 
the talking; Roland most of the listening. 
Such talk he had heard many times before, 
and considered the ridicule of honour and 
decency as a merely idle and nasty fashion, 
like the sucking of toothpicks, and not as the 
sincere avowal -of a general principle. But 
now he listened with ears differently attuned, 
and took their words and meaning to be the 
same. A few weeks before if anyone had 
laid down the proposition that morality was 
an old-fashioned virtue, for which there was 
no longer any necessity, Boland would have 
opposed it with all the strength of his honest 
convictions, but now he said nothing ; indeed 
he rather doubted if after all there was not 
some truth in the argument. 
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It is thus that wo allow ourselves to be 
influenced by men whose opinions we have 
desi)ise(l, and take them for our leaders when 
they go the way that we would go. 

His reflections were broken by the chorus 
which formed the finale to the first act. 
Over the united voices of the other sinorers 
and the full accompaniment of the orchestra 
he could hear Folly's voice ringing clear and 
high. The last bar was lost in the roar of 
applause which ceased only when the chorus 
was repeated. Again plaudits mingled with 
the concluding notes, and shortly afterwards 
the door opened quickly and Folly entered 
flushed and panting, with eyes that rivalled 
the diamonds on her neck in glittering bril- 
liancy. Behind her came the low comedians 
and the jolies petites of the company, all 
chattering and laughing like children let out 
of school. There is always something to talk 
about at the conclusion of an act, and every- 
one has something to say about it, which is 
of such paramount importance that it must 
be said in a very high voice and very 
quickly. 

Folly loved her business and ' talked shop ' 
like an old actress, and it was five minutes 
before she could settle down to any other 
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consideration, though Koland stood at her 
elbow, and the matter she had to discuss 
with the low comedian was of a most trivial 
kind. Then Delaunay came up, introducing 
his friend, who engaged her for another five 
minutes in listening to flattery of a personal 
sort, witless enough, and only redeemed from 
bourgeois simplicity by its intended rudeness. 
These attentions Folly received night after 
night from one or another, and regarded as 
carelessly as the comments of the dirty 
denizens of the court she passed through to 
the stage-door. Roland stood by, moody and 
silent. The impertinencies were more objec- 
tionable to his ear than they had been before, 
and he was hurt to think that Folly had no 
more consideration for him than to listen 
patiently to such stuff at that time. 

' Have you forgotten what we were talking 
about. Folly V he asked as she turned away 
from her new acquaintance and walked with 
Roland to the settee on the other side of the 
room. 

' No. You were saying you loved me, 
and showing me how much when the call- 
boy interrupted you. You seem to have 
changed your mind though, for you don't 
look as if you love me now, and you haven't 
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said two words to me since I came into the 
room.* 

* That was not my fault. You have given 
half your time to that fool, Delaunay's 
friend/ 

* That fool spoke to me when he wanted 
to/ answered Folly, tartly. 

* I dare say I am unreasonable and all that, 
but it irritates me to see you exposed to the 
impudence of every puppy that comes into 
this room. I wish I could take you away 
from this sort of life/ 

* Away from the stage V asked Folly, 
opening her eyes wide. * I thought you said 
you loved me/ 

' So I do, Folly 1' 

' And don t you know that I could never 
be happy away from the stage V 

'Would the life of an ordinary lady be 
insupportable to you V 

'Yes. What position could equal mine 
here ? What girl is there that people crowd 
to see ? that has her name written up in 
beautiful big letters everywhere ? whose 
portrait is in all the windows for people to 
admire ? who has bouquets thrown at her 
feet every night ? who's applauded when she 
dances, or sings, or even stands still ? who 
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has poetry written about her, and is talked 
of in the newspapers more than the queen 
herself ? Why, to give up all that and live 
mewed up in a house, seeing half-a-dozen 
people a week, would be like going back to 
service and drudgery.' 

' But is this life not deficient in something 
which you might find in retirement ? Could 
nothing compensate you for the loss of flattery 
and the homage of idle sight-seers V 

' Nothing — nothing on earth — except — ' 
Folly paused, wondering if she could resign 
flattery even to restore her father to health 
and happiness. 

' Excepting what, Folly V 

' Never mind — nothing that you can ofier. 
Come,* she said, changing her attitude as if 
to get away from the painful image of her 
father which had come before her mind — 
' Come, you had good news to tell me, and I 
have heard nothing/ 

' Is it nothing to know that I love 
you?' 

* That is no news. You have loved me a 
long time — ever since you first saw me.' 

' I think you are right, Folly ; I must 
have loved you at first sight, though I dared 
not admit it even to myself. I could not 
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love you conscientiously while I was engaged 
to Miss Vane/ 

* Conscientiously — what's that V 

* With, justice to my own conscience — my 
sense of right and wrong/ 

* And now you can V 

* Yes ; I am no longer under any engage- 
ment/ 

* I see. So now you can love me con- 
scientiously. Read me your father's letter. 
Does he know that you love me V 

* Yes. He knows more than I thought he 
knew. Vane must have told him. It was 
he, you know, who looked after me when you 
brought me home from that precious ball/ 

' Why did he tell your father V 

' He wanted my father to recall me from 
London, I dare say/ 

' Ah, he didn't want his sister to lose you.* 

' No, that was not his reason. Vane 
would do nothing mean like that. He is 
the most generous, unselfish man living.' 

Roland spoke with his old warmth. 

' Then what was his reason V 

* I think he was afraid T should get into 
trouble, or — or go wrong in some way/ 
Roland replied, stammering, and pulling his 
slight moustache. 
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' He was afraid of me V 

' Perhaps so/ 

' And your father is afraid of his sister V 

* Well, possibly/ Roland assented. 
Folly began to see things more clearly. 

* Your father approves of your loving me 
conscientiously?' she said, emphasising the 
long word which seemed agreeable to her. 

'He puts no restrictions on me, and he 
gives me permission to draw upon him for 
more money if I require it. That is the 
good news I wanted to tell you.* 

But somehow he did not feel as if he were 
telling good news, and she expressed no 
pleasure in hearing it. She seemed to be 
occupied with some mental analysis, for after 
a minute's silence she said : 

* Loving conscientiously — I don't quite 
understand that word yet awhile. When 
you loved Miss Vane conscientiously what 
did you mean V ' 

' That I would be true to her ; and that's 
what I mean by loving you conscientiously.' 

Koland flattered himself he was getting out 
of the difficulty now. 

* And by being true to her you intended 
to marry her; is that what you mean by 
loving me conscientiously ?' 
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Roland looked down in silont embarrass- 
ment. 

' There never was such an unlucky beggar 
as I am when I open my mouth/ thought 
he ; * I am sure to use some word that can 
be twisted up into a lash for my own 
shoulders.' 

* That is what you mean, Roland V con- 
tinued Folly, speaking with unwonted quick- 
ness and excitement. 'And your father 
sends you money that you may marry me — 
is it so V 

Roland twisted his fingers, keeping his 
eyes on the ground and blushing with honest 
shame. 

'Sir Andrew thinks it will be more to 
your honour when you are a justice of the 
peace and a Member of Parliament to have 
a wife like me, the daughter of a — ' she 
checked herself, and, avoiding the word, 
said, * Better to have a wife who was bom 
in a workhouse than the simple sister of a 
good man — is it so V 

' I will not lie, Folly,' said Roland, Ufting 
up his head. * It is not so. My father 
would rather see me dead than married to 
your 

* Have you any more good news to tell 
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me V Folly asked, with a short forced 
laugh. 

He bowed his head aorain. 

Folly's face was white with aDger. At 
one moment she turned her hand upon her 
lap to strike him across the face with her 
knuckles before everyone in that room. 

He had offered her the insult she most 
dreaded. He had thought her capable of 
descending to the level of common girls. He 
had wronged her as much as it was in his 
power to wrong her. 

With an effort she overcame the impulse 
as the old idea of a deep and thorough 
vengeance presented itself again to her mind, 

' I am afraid 1 have been fool enough to 
say more than I should/ said Roland, noticing 
her silence,,feeling that it must be all over 
between them now ; * but I hope that despite 
this misunderstanding ' 

* There is no misunderstanding/ replied 
Folly, ' but there might have been had you 
concealed anything. I see all without any 
mistake whatever. I can see your father 
just as I see you, and the Margaret you 
have left, and her brother who would take 
you away from me — I see you, every one, 
quite clearly.' 
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The second act was called, and a general 
movement took place, in which Folly joined. 

' You will suffer me to wait for you V said 
Roland. 

Folly nodded and left the room with the 
rest. 

At the close of the second act, instead of 
returning to the green-room. Folly retired to 
her dressing-room. 

She sent her dresser away, and locked her- 
self in. Then she sat down and brooded 
over what had transpired between herself 
and Roland. There were new proofs to con- 
vince her of Sir Andrew's heartless indif- 
ference to any interests outside his own. 
She saw him with his ugly faults distorted 
into hideous vices. She was merciless in her 
judgment of Roland. Prejudice blinded her 
to all that might excuse him. His very 
virtues she construed into subtle artifices 
employed to weaken her defence and cheat 
her reason. Father and son were alike — 
they had done all in their power to degrade 
her father and herself. 

She knew nothing of religion beyond what 
she had seen upon the stage and through the 
doors of churches. She understood that there 
was a God who deals punishment to the 
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wicked, who taught that law of vengeance 
she had learnt by heart, and she knew that 
He was to be moved by prayer. 

She rose suddenly from her seat, and 
dropping upon her knees said through her 
closed teeth : 

* Give me vengeance, great God, and let 
me punish these men as they deserve.* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TAME IS INTRODUCED TO FOLLT. 

?OLAND had tried so long and per- 
sistently to cheat himself into the 
belief that ■wrong is right, that he 
found it diflScult now clearly to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. He wag mysti- 
fied and perplexed between the true and the 
false views he had taken of his connection 
with Folly. This mental disorder was 
increased by the physical results of late 
hours, want of rest, and a vicious use of 
stimulants. 

He did not distinctly see what he was 
doing, or what he must do as the inevitable 
consequence of what he had done. In this 
deplorable state of obscurity — a state which 
distinguishes the earlier stages of insanity — 
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he abandoned liimself to the chance guidance 
of circumstances, like a man adrift on the 
bare sea who has neither chart nor compass 
to appeal to. 

He felt that he had ' got into another 
mess/ of a rather more desperate kind than 
any he had yet got out of ; and could only 
hope that * the luck ' which had assisted him 
in previous difficulties would not desert him 
now, but would ultimately shape his rough- 
hewed ends satisfactorily. 

It must be owned that he was uneasy as 
to the future, and looked for the first time 
doubtfully at * the luck.' Before, he had 
felt that his good intentions and general 
honesty of principle entitled him to the 
favours of Fortune ; but now he had no 
feeling of this kind to encourage his hope. 
He was conscious of being debased from his 
honest manhood, of having gone quite astray 
from th$ path of rectitude, which, despite his 
frequent deviations in former times, he had 
never lost sight of. 

Moreover, he missed the trusty friend who 
had never failed him in critical moments ; 
who had forgiven him, and lifted him out of 
the mire, and sent him before the world again 
clean and respectable, no matter how he had 
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transorressed. Kichard Vane was no longer 
his friend ; he had done that which the patient 
vicar could not forgive ; he dreaded the pos- 
sibiUty of accidentally meeting him, and 
found satisfaction in the thought that the 
breach he had made was wide enough to 
keep them asunder. 

Ho was wretched enough as he ^t in the 
green-room waiting for Folly. When she 
did not come at the conclusion of the second 
act, he perceived that he had offended her for 
whom he had forsaken all. 

'I haven't a friend in the world, and I 
suppose I don't deserve one/ he said to him- 
self, bitterly. 

A t that verv moment the commissionaire 
from the stage-door entered the room, and, 
handing a card to Roland, said : 

' The gentleman's waiting outside, sir.' 

Upon the card was written * Richard 
Vane,' in the vicar s well-known hand. 

The blood rushed to Roland's face, and he 
felt as he remembered feeling when a boy, 
caught by this same gentle friend — then his 
usher — caught dropping over the orchard 
wall with full pockets. 

' Shall I ask him to walk in, sir V asked the 
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messeDger, recalling Roland to his present 
position. 

* Eh ? Yes — ^yes ; that is, no ; I will come 
out/ answered Roland, in some confusion ; 
then, suddenly remembering that Folly might 
come to the room the next moment expecting 
to find him, he recalled the commissionaire 
and said he had changed his mind, and would 
see Mr. Vane there. With this order the 
man retired. 

Roland tried in vain to settle on some defi- 
nite plan of action, but he had not decided 
whether to receive Richard Vane with formal 
politeness or the warmth of an old friend, 
when the commissionaire returned followed 
by the gaunt vicar. Roland's colour left him, 
and his fingers, resting on the table, trembled 
— not from vermouth this time, but from the 
emotion he felt in looking in the plain face of 
the high-shouldered vicar. 

He did not see the red nose and the yellow 
skin that attracted the critical notice of the 
two or three other spectators ; he saw only 
the soft, sweet eyes that rested tenderly on 
himself, which were lit with something of that 
divine love which passeth all understanding. 

Vane took his hand, and, holding it still, 
said : 
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* Your hand's not right, Holey, and your 
face is as pale as a muf&n. What's the matter 
with you V 

' Nothing,' answered Koland, falteringly ; 
' it's the vermouth, perhaps. Who'd have ex- 
pected to see you here V 

*It is a rather uncanonical place for a 
parson ; but it is a place I wished to see, 
nevertheless. As a boy I remember to have 
had a passionate longing to see the inside of 
a Punch-and-Judy show.' 

* There isn't much in it, after all, is there V 
said Roland, looking round the room and 
gaining confidence. 

The vicar noticed that the fingers ceased to 
tremble. 

' Thank heaven it isn't vermouth I' he said 
to himself, allowing the hand to slip from his. 

' I can't ofier to show you the other parts 
of the stage just now ; it is against the regu- 
lations during the performance.' 

* There is one part of the stage which one 
may see without infringing the rules, I ex- 
pect. Is there a seat to be had ? I want to 
see Folly.' 

* Do you ! Come along with me ; I have 
a box. Quick 1 the orchestra is rung in, and 
we shall just be in time for Folly's great 
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scene/ Roland spoke with excitement. He 
was anxious that Richard Vane should see 
Folly in all her beautj^ that he might be for- 
given for loving her so madly. 

His enthusiasm was not unnoticed. Vane 
reverenced earnestness, and so that Roland 
loved Folly thoroughly all might be well. 
What he loathed and dreaded to find his 
friend indulging in was trifling and vermouth. 

The curtain was rising as the two gentle- 
men came to the front of the box. 

*Take my glass/ whispered Roland eagerly, 
thrusting a lorgnette forward. Vane pushed 
it away gently, without taking his eyes from 
the tableau before him. 

Folly as Andromeda chained to the rock 
was to Richard Vane's eyes the most beau- 
tiful picture he had ever looked upon. He 
was no green novice ; he had seen scores of 
Andromedas in the picture-galleries of 
Europe, and he had seen dozens of bur- 
lesques. What he saw gained much of its 
charm, perhaps, from the contrast it afforded 
to what he had expected to see. In a bur- 
lesque of Andromeda it was reasonable to 
suppose that the chained heroine would ap- 
pear in French boots and in a dress as much 
like an acrobat's as possible ; that she would 
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wear a simper on her face, and jewellery of 
an equally false character upon her fingers ; 
and that the tout ensemble would be to the 
last degree vulgar. Polly's Andromeda was 
as simple an appeal to the sense of beauty 
which all possess as a Greek marble. A soft, 
diaphanous fabric veiled her Qgure from the 
shoulder to the foot, falling in graceful folds 
that yielded to th^ contour of her body and 
limbs. The diamonds she displayed in the 
preceding acts she abandoned in this ; hands, 
arms, and throat were bare. The rich clusters 
of her hair drawn away from one cheek 
hung tumbled and loose upon the other, as if 
the creeping sea-breeze had blown them there. 
There was no straining after effect either in 
her pose or in the expression of her face. 
The picture was composed by Art, and 
painted by Nature, in bold defiance to all the 
laws of burlesque. The conception was 
Folly's own, which had been reluctantly 
accepted by the manager as a hazardous ex- 
periment, with that fortunate result which 
attended every innovation made upon the 
stage by the girl. The manager attributed 
these innovations to caprice ; but they were 
undoubtedly the emanations of genius, absurd 
as it may seem to attribute the divine creative 
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faculty to the actor of anything lower than 
tragedy. 

Bichard looked on in silent emotion — the 
emotion that a delicate mind experiences in 
the presence of a sunrise, of twilight, of a 
melody, of anything which is essentially 
lovely. But apart from this sense his heart 
was touched with a pathetic interest in the 
young girl upon the stage, which perhaps no 
one in the house but he felt. 

Roland watched the expression of sym- 
pathy and delight grow in his companion's 
face with trembling pleasure. 

* Now, thought he, he must know why I 
cannot tear 'myself from London ; he must 
envy me the love of such an angel.* 

He would not by a movement venture to 
break Richard Vane's rapture until the de- 
light of the audience rising from a murmur 
found expression in loud applause. Then he 
faced to the stage, and, fixing his ardent eyes 
upon his darling, clapped his hands as vigor- 
ously as any pit admirer. 

He turned round to see why Vane did not 
join in the applause. The vicar's hands were 
idle on his knee. He had taken his eyes 
from the stage and was regarding the rows of 
spectators that filled the house from stalls to 
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gallery, each one noisily expressing his appre- 
ciation ; from these he looked to the young 
girl who, flushed with pleasure, was ac- 
knowledging the ovation ; and then he said 
gently : 

' Poor child !' 

He did not again take his eyes from Folly 
while she remained upon the scene. When 
she withdrew he leaned back in his seat and 
spoke to Roland. 

* I want you to introduce me to Folly,' he 
said. 

* With the greatest pleasure,' Roland an- 
swered, still anxious that Vane should admire 
her. Immediately after he reflected that 
Folly might appear less charming off the 
stage, especially if the captious humour she 
had displayed in the early part of the evening 
continued, and he repented making the pro- 
mise so hastily. 

' Shall you see her before we go home ?' 

* Yes ; this act is the last,' Roland replied. 
Then he thought, * What the deuce can 
Dick have to say to her V 

*By-the-bye, I have not mentioned yet 
that I purpose being your guest to-night. 
You can give me a shake-down, I dare 
say.' 
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* Of course I can.' And then Roland won- 
dered how he was to square this arrangement 
with his usual attention to Folly. 

At that moment Polly ran on to the stage 
in another costume and presented another 
side of her character to Richard Vane. Her 
gaiety was so spontaneous and natural, so en- 
tirely free from vulgarity, that it charmed 
the vicar completely. H'e had been prepared 
to find her a girl above the ordinary kind, 
nevertheless her strikingly exceptional cha- 
racter astonished him. 

When the curtain fell, they went down by 
a private staircase to the stage, and Roland 
showed his friend what was to be seen while 
they waited for Folly to come down from her 
dressing-room. 

The scenery was removed, the curtain 
rolled up, the front of the house in gloom, 
and only a few gaslights casting a dim light 
over the dusty stage when Folly came down 
wrapped in her furs and approached the two 
gentlemen. 

She had seen Richard Vane in the box, and 
guessed that he came to remove Roland from 
her power. 

She turned brusquely away as soon as the 
formal ceremony of the introduction was 
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out V Vane said quietly, without expressinor 
surprise. 

He was led to the street, when he talked 
calmly to Roland's chambers in Kensington, 
and there waited for his host, reading the 
ne;i[Iected Buckle like a sensible man. 
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He led her to the carriage waiting for her, 
put her in, and held out his hand to bid her 
good-night. Holding his hand, she said : 

' Come in/ 

'But Vane ' 

* Come in,' she repeated, in a voice more 
tenderly sweet. 

Without further hesitation he stepped into 
the brougham. 

' Now tell the man to drive to the supper- 
rooms.' 

* But Dick, there — all alone.' 

' Would you leave me all alone V she asked, 
in pitiful accents. 

Roland put his head out of window, and 
shouted to the driver. 

The next moment the brougham was rattling 
away from the theatre over the uneven stones 
of the back street. 

Richard Vane waited patiently on the 
stage until the stage-manager came and asked 
him whom he was waiting for. 

* Mr. Aveling,' said the vicar. 

* Why, he's been gone this half-hour. 
Went with Folly. I heard him tell the 
driver to go to the Hyperion Supper-Rooms 
myself,' answered the stage-manager. 

' Thank you. Will you show me the way 
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wine and bright glances from the most beauti- 
ful of eyes. 

They were driven along Regent Street and 
Oxford Street until they reached the Marble 
Arch ; then the brougham was turned home- 
wards. At the bottom of Park Lane Folly 
said she would like to walk home through 
the Park, so they left the brougham. 

* You don't want to go home and be lectured 
by that ugly old fellow, do you ?' asked 
Folly, turning Koland towards Buckingham 
Palace. 

* I never want to leave you, Folly. I 
wonder what old Dick wanted to say to 
you ?* 

' He wanted to preach a long sermon on 
the sinfulness of taking you away from his 
sister, I dare say. That would make no dif- 
ference to me, would it to you ?* 

' No argument in the world could make me 
love you less.' 

* You are a good boy.' 

* I wasn't at the beginning of the evening. 
Folly/ 

' Oh, you must forget that. I was out of 
temper about something. Those new shoes 
of mine don't fit, and you know how irritable 
I am. I am not ill-tempered now.' 
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' You are a darling, Folly.' 

' I dare say I was a little jealous of that 
man's sister, and annoyed because you couldn't 
marry me. But you love me all the same.' 

' I don't think any man on earth loves as 
I love you.' 

' Of course you couldn't marry a girl who 
is only an actress.' 

' These abominable social restrictions are 
the only impediment. Still I don't see the 
enormous importance of marriage. A man 
can love without marrying.' 

Roland spoke in perfect innocence, and 
contemplated a platonic affection as quite 
possible ; but Folly, who had no sentiment in 
the affair, saw it merely from a common-sense 
point of view. 

She did not answer. Despite her desire 
to hold Roland in her power, she could not 
even verbally acquiesce in a proposition which 
her very soul revolted against. 

* However, Folly,' pursued Roland, ' we 
need talk no more upon that subject. We 
will go on just the same as ever, you know, 
and let things settle down into their proper 
places as circumstances direct. This letter 
of the governor s comes just in the right time, 
for my funds are as low as they can get com- 
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fortably; and now I can furnish a little house 
for you, and get you away from that murky 
hole in Lambeth V 

* Yes, yes, that will be nice. When shall 
we look for a house V 

* Directly. Oh, it will be famous fun. I 
should like a little place with a stable, so that 
you could have a pair of ponies and a pony 
carriage.' 

* And drive them mj^self to the theatre and 
back again V 

' Yes, when the weather is good. A nice 
comfortable little affair, with just room for you 
and me^ darling, in the front, and a seat behind 
for a buttoney boy.* 

* Oh 1' Folly exclaimed, with her old childish 
delight. 

Then she forgot all about the ugly side of 
the picture, and dwelt long on the charming 
prospect opened to her; proposing and arrang- 
ing a thousand particulars in a gay, light- 
hearted, open spirit, until they came to the 
end of the Lambeth Road, and she suddenly 
remembered her father ; then her bright 
fancies vanished at once, like a broken bubble, 
and left her with the dismal reflection that 
her happiness was only one of those things 
which might have been. 
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Roland knew nothing of the dull despon- 
dency that had suddenly succeeded to Folly's 
gay hopefulness. Her last laugh still rippled 
in his ear ; her silence and her sigh he mis- 
understood. 

* We will part here/ she said, stopping. 
He made arrangements for meeting her in 

the afternoon, to which she responded in 
monosyllables, and then held out her hand, 
saying : ' And now good-night.' 

The warmth had not diminished in Roland's 
heart ; he took her sudden silence as signi- 
ficant of regret at parting; he was em- 
boldened by his own fancies. 

* Folly/ he said, holding her hand closely, 
'I have never kissed you. May I to- 
night?' 

She bent her head, and a shudder ran 
through her. Then she thought of her father, 
and, closing her eyes, she held up her 
cheek. 

Roland touched the smooth surface lightly 
with his lips, and left her with a fever in his 
veins. 

A fever of another kind quickened Folly's 
pulses. When she had gone a dozen steps 
alone she stooped down quickly to a puddle 
in the road, dipped her handkerchief in the 
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water and rubbed her cheek with it where 
Koland's lips had touched. 

^ 4t * ♦ ♦ 

It was a quarter past two when Koland 
reached Grandison Chambers and walked up- 
stairs to his apartments, wondering how he 
should excuse his conduct to Richard Vane. 
He did not dread the meeting now ; his love 
of Polly and the hope that she was beginning 
to love him made him reckless. He felt very 
little more than the disinclination to anything 
like a * scene * which is common to people of 
soft indolent dispositions. 

He opened the door gently, hoping that 
Vane might have turned into bed. He had 
seen a light in the room from without, and 
knew by that he had a visitor. He found 
the vicar wide awake ; Buckle did not send 
him to sleep. 

* Are you very angry with me, Dick V he 
asked, as he faced his old friend. 

* Not yet. I am in the neutral position 
of one who doesn't know whether he should 
be angry or not,' answered Vane, slipping an 
envelope in the page and closing his book. 
' Tell me why you left me in that odd manner, 
and you will soon see what the condition of 
my temper is.* 
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' You may be sure I didn't wish to offend 
you ; but it is rather hard to explain why I 
treated you so rudely/ 

' If you tell me it was unavoidable I shall 
be content.' 

* Of course I could have returned to you 
if I liked, in fact I did try ' 

Roland hesitated, wishing Vane to think 
ill of him rather than of Folly, but not seeing 
how to exonerate her and inculpate himself. 

Richard saw pretty clearly how it was with 
him. 

' You were divided between duty to your 
friend and your love to Folly, eh V 

* Yes, and I decided for Folly,' Roland said, 
boldly. 

* You would not have loved her sincerely 
had you not, and insincerity to her is what I 
could not forgive in you.' 

With eager enthusiasm Roland answered : 
' Oh, Dick, I do love her with all my heart 

and soul I What else could reconcile me to 

alienation from my friends V 




CHAPTER XTII. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 



GLAND'S Spirits rose. Everything 
was going well with him now. 
Even Dick, whom he most feared, 
was kind and seemed to approve of 
his loving Folly. It surprised him to think 
that such a change should take place in so 
short a space of time ; and he wondered how 
it was he had looked at the aflalr in such a 
gloomy and despondent spirit. 

' Let us sit down and have a good talk,' he 
said, pushing forward a chair. 

' No, thank you,' replied Vane, as he looked 
at his watch. ' Half-past two is too early 
for me. We will talk later in the day.' 

' Oh, don't turn in yet awhile. Have 
something to drink. Do you like moussettx ? 
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'Very much. But my condition is sug- 
gestive of a sleepier wine.* , 

' A half bottle/ urged Roland, feeling that 
it would be impossible to sleep yet awhile. 

* No, I don*t want it, and you don't need 
it. Come, where shall I Bleep V 

Finding it impossible to move Vane from 
his purpose, Roland made the necessary 
arrangements for his visitor, and afterwards 
prepared himself for rest, unusual as the hour 
was for his repose. 

In half an hour Vane was sound asleep. 
Roland sat irresolute on the side of his bed. 

* What on earth is the good of putting out 
the light yet ? I can't go to sleep/ thought 
he. * I wish we had opened a bottle. I must 
try and read myself to sleep.' 

He turned the gas up, and made the ex- 
periment with a book. In five minutes he 
laid the novel aside with the conviction that 
it is not a wise thing to read when one's dry. 
He stared at the gas and thought of Folly 
until his ideas got confused and his eyes felt 
heavy. If the gas were lower he thought he 
could go to sleep now. He turned it down, 
and getting into bed again tried to sleep. 

' I never can sleep on my right side,' said 
he, turning over after a couple of minutes ; 
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but the left was equally uncomfortable, so he 
lay on his back, and soon afler began to gasp 
like a fish out of water. * If Vane had not 
" notions" about drinking in the night I would 
have half a bottle now/ thought he. Pre- 
sently he sat up in bed and entertained serious 
thoughts of drinking a tumbler of water. 
' It's about the worst thing a man can drink, 
the doctors agree upon that point ; but this 
thirst is intolerable. Now, if Vane weren't 
asleep I'd have a demi; but it would be a 
shame to wake him, and he'd lecture for an 

hour. If I could only go to sleep ' He 

threw himself back on the pillow and shut his 
eyes savagely. 

* Are you asleep. Vane V he cried out, 
about two minutes later. There was no 
answer. That settled the business. Koland 
sprang out of bed, turned up the gas, got one 
of his favourites from the cupboard, took off 
its straw cap, and removed the wires with an 
amount of celerity that bespoke a willing 
mind. The skill with which he got the cork 
out without allowing it to wake the sleeper 
in the next apartment was commendable, and 
so adroitly was the feat executed that not 
a single drop of the frothy liquid was 
wasted. 
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*I knew it would revive me/ said he, 
finishing the bottle. * It always does.' 

He was quite right, it did revive him. He 
was less inclined to sleep than ever. How- 
ever, now that his thirst was allayed he could 
lie and think dreamily of Folly without dis- 
comfort. It was not until four o'clock that 
this indeterminate condition became irksome ; 
but at five it was unendurable. He could 
not think consistently upon any subject for 
two minutes together, and he could not avoid 
trying to think consistently. 

^ It's as bad as being mad, to lie and rave 
in one's thoughts like this ; I must do some- 
thing to go to sleep/ said he, throwing the 
clothes oflF. They felt like bonds upon 
him. 

^ Doing something' meant drinking some 
poisonous liquor from a bottle which he took 
from a drawer. Whether he took more or 
less than his customary dose of the oily green 
syrup he did not know or care in his drowsy, 
half-idiotic state. It acted as a narcotic, and 
sent him off to sleep with a delicious vision of 
Folly's pretty face. 

He slept like a bear until Richard Vane 
shook him into wakefulness at half-past nine. 

* H'loa, old man ; that you ? Where am 
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I ? What is it V he asked, trying to open 
his eyes. 

' Where docs Folly live V Vane asked in 
return. 

' Folly ? Lambeth Road. Wait a bit, I 
shall be awake directly.' 

' What number in Lambeth Road V 

* Twenty-seven. But what's matter ? 
Nothing happened V 

" Nothing. Go to sleep again.' 

' Thanks ; have breakfast, you know — 
make 'self at home — all right,' the last words 
ended in a deep sigh, and were immediately 
succeeded by a snore. 

Vane had already made himself at home 
and eaten his breakfast, and now, having the 
information he required, he left Kensington 
and walked by Victoria Station and Horse- 
ferry Road into Lambeth. 

The houses in Lambeth Road were being 
renumbered — some had the new numbers, 
others retained the old, and a large portion 
of them showed impartiality by having no 
numbers at alL 

Vane, after some trouble, found out which 
way the new numbers ran, and had traced them 
from 150 down to 41, when his attention was 
attracted by a little knot of people gathered 
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before a house some distance in advance of 
him. A turfed forecourt lay between the 
house and the pavement ; from the outer side 
the spectators commanded a view of the 
whole front of the house — a gratifying privi- 
lege to the morbid. 

It was generally understood that a woman 
was being murdered within, and, as is usual in 
such cases, every one was deeply interested, 
but not one moved a hand to avert the mis- 
chief. A woman from the adjoining house 
had come down to look up at the windows, 
and was talking in a low deprecatory tone, to 
which the crowd lent their ears without 
removing their eyes from the house. 

' He oughtn't to be kep' in the house with 
them two females. I see him the other day 
with a knife in his hand,' the woman was 
saying as Vane came up. 

He looked at the door, saw upon it the 
number he sought, and without a moment's 
hesitation pushed his way through the idlers, 
ran across the forecourt and thundered at the 
door. 

' It ain't no good your knocking, young 
man ; Miss Clip is out, and the old man's 
killin' the other female,' said the neighbour. 

Vane waited a second, then knocked^ again. 
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* I tell you it ain't no good/ the woman 
repeated. 

Vane put his ear to the door, and then, step- 
ping back a pace, turned his shoulder to the 
door and threw the whole weight of his body 
against the lock. The door, secured only by 
tlic latch, flew open, and Vane entered. The 
crowd, excited to greater curiosity, impinged 
on the forecourt and showed a desire now of 
following his lead. He closed the door, shot 
a bolt, and paused, listening. 

* Let me go, or I'll do for you I' squeaked 
a thin, reedy voice, that seemed to come from 
a room below. 

Vane found the stairs, and ran down. 
Opening a door and entering a stone-paved 
scullery, a strange sight met his eyes — an old 
man struggling with a young girl. 
The girl was Folly, 

The old man stood against the whitened 
walls — a gaunt, large-framed man, shrunk 
away, wasted, distorted with disease, priva- 
tions, and years of misery, dressed in gentle- 
manly clothes and white linen. 

He was pinned against the wall by the 
wrists ; his wristbands were smeared with 
blood ; it was his, and yet not his — drops fell 
upon the stone pavement from the hand of 
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the daughter, who stayed him from doing a 
greater harm. His face was purple with ex- 
citement ; his thin white hair, tumbled and 
disordered, fell over his protruding, bloodshot 
eyes ; his nostrils were dilated ; his mouth 
gaped open ; the turgid veins stood out from 
his face and skinny throat. He looked like 
what he was — a maniac. In his right hand 
he grasped a carving-knife with a horn 
handle. 

In physical strength the girl had the ad- 
vantage ; nevertheless, it was evident that 
her hold upon the old man was relaxing. 
Upon her face was a look of distressed com- 
passion. Her power to control her antago- 
nist diminished as she perceived how it ex- 
asperated him to greater fury. As her 
resolution gave way, as she yielded to the 
tender feeling of compassion, the old man's 
nervous force increased, his determination 
growing with his ascendancy over her. He 
clutched his claw- like fingers with a tighter 
hold upon the buckhom- handled knife. He 
writhed and struggled to free his wrists from 
her grasp, snapping at her arms with his 
toothless gums, and kicking her savagely. 
Happily the shoes upon his feet were of felt, 
nevertheless she suflFered. 
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* Oh I father, father ! you are hurting me/ 
she said, in a tone of gentle remonstrance. 

He laughed, with a horrible sound, the 
foam falling from his mouth upon the 
scattered grey hairs of his beard, and kicked 
with redoubled violence. 

The noise made by the old man prevented 
his hearing Vane's approach. As the door 
opened, and he saw him, he ceased to 
struggle. Recognising at once that here 
was one not to be subdued, he dropped the 
knife from his hand, and sank upon his knees 
in abject trepidation. 

* I didn t mean to hurt her,' he whimpered. 
' I was only going to cut a piece of bread, 
that's all. She began it, not me ; she was 
trying to kill me. I never did anything to 
hurt anyone. I am only a poor old man. 
She is the strong one ; look at my arms and 
look at hers. What chance have I against 
her ? That's my blood on her hand — oh 
dear I oh dear !' With transparent cunning 
he whipped a handkerchief from his pocket 
and bound it about his scathless hand. ' She 
is always trying to kill me, trying to get me 
into trouble. I don't want the knife — I 
don't want anything — except to live quietly, 
like a poor old man. Don't hurt me — don't 
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set things to hunt me about— not, you know, 
dead hares ; let me die nice and quietly. 
It's all this girl, not me — she wants to get 
rid of m6, she does.' 

He spoke with his head on Folly's bosom, 
for the girl had thrown herself down beside 
him and drawn his head to her heart. 

' You mustn't believe her. She does this 
to deceive you,' he continued. ' She would 
have cut my throat if you had not come in 
at that moment to save the poor old man.' 

* There, there, dear ; you're quite safe now,' 
murmured Folly, stroking back his hair and 
smoothing it over his head. 

* Your hand is hurt ; let me see it/ said 
Richard Vane to Folly. 

* No, it is nothing,' said she, snatching it 
away. * I scratched it.' 

' Yes, yes, she scratched it, I saw her,' 
piped John Morrison. * Poor Folly — I'll see 
to it.' 

But Vane was not to be put away ; he 
took i'olly's hand forcibly, and found two of 
the fingers cut on the inner side, where she 
had apparently clasped the knife to take it 
from her father. He would sicken if he saw 
a crushed dog, but he was not squeamish at 
the sight of blood when his help was needed. 
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He looked at FoUv's wound. The cuts were 
not deep. Vane tore his handkerchief in 
half and bound up the fingers with a firm yet 
tender hand, that showed him used to render- 
ing practical assistance. 

The old man, exhausted by his late exer- 
tions, and no longer stimulated by hopes of 
supremacy, could hardly support himself upon 
his knees, yet his fear of Richard Vane pre- 
vented his relaxing into that state of prostra- 
tion which usually followed violent paroxysms 
of this kind. He cowered now for protection 
beside the dauorhter whom but for Vane he 
would have murdered ; and she, keeping her 
left arm about his neck, showed far more 
concern for him than for herself. After 
yielding to have her wounded fingers dressed, 
she seemed to forget the man who had pro- 
bably saved her life. 

John Morrison, seeing that nothing was 
to be gained by vilifying Folly, tried to in- 
gratiate himself in Vane's favour by other 
means. 

* Poor, dear Folly !' he said in a cracked, 
whining voice, intended to imply affectionate 
sympathy, vigilantly watching Vane's face as 
he spoke. * Dear, dear Folly ! scratched her 
hand, so phe did ; she said so. She never 
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tells lies, never says there isn't any rum 
when I know there is. Scratched her hands, 
so she did, and the kind, strong gentleman is 
tying them up for her. The good, strong 
gentleman who wouldn't set the — the dead 
things to hunt me even if I did lose my 
temper for once in a way. He wouldn't set 
dead little babies, and hares with great, long, 
stiff backs and stiff legs, to chase me about, 
because he knows I love my dear Folly, and 
always do as she asks me, except one little 
time when I lost my temper just a tiny 
minute because she wouldn't give me money 
to go out and buy her a little present — yes, 
buy her a little present ; that's what I wanted 
the money for — it wasn't rum for myself, but 
a little present for her. Yes, that was it. 
No one ever tells lies now. So the good, 
strong gentleman will be kind to me, 
won't he, and forget anything he' might have 
thought he saw V 

' Yes, the strong gentleman is very sorry 
for you,' said Vane, kindly. 

* You are not telling lies, are you ? You 
wouldn't say you're very sorry for me and 
then go and set dead things and little 
babies ' 

' Father, father, you shall always be safe 
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with inc/ cried the girl, clasping" the hand 
whicli Vane liad just released with the other 
about her father s neck. ' You shall never 
be persecuted any more if you will only trust 
to me, and do as I afek you/ 

* Yes, dear little babies/ continued the old 
man, seeing the advantage he had won. 
'And your mother — dead too. So pretty; 
like you. Folly, with the mole on her cheek 
there where yours is.' 

John Morrison had used his tenderest 
memories as instruments to work upon the 
feelings of his daughter, until they continued 
no longer to touch his own heart. It was 
with them just as it is with the frequent re- 
petition of a tender word, which ceases in 
time to carry with it the import of its earlier 
utterance. 

To Folly this callousness was more touch- 
ing than his first passionate reference to her 
dead mother. It was dreadful that he should 
suffer, but still more painful to think he could 
not suffer. Looking at him she could only 
think of the higher humanity from which he 
had sunk to this almost brutal indifference. 
She seemed to see him with a living body 
and a dead soul. 

With a passionate cry of grief she buried 
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lier face in his shoulder, as if to avoid the 
sight which met her eyes, and burst into 
tears. 

* Lookey, lookey/ said the old man, laying 
his face against the girl's beautiful head, but 
keeping his eyes craftily upon Richard ; 
' lookey ; see ; if I did lose my temper just 
for a moment, I wasn't to blame. She is 
sorry for what she has done and cries for 
pardon, and I forgive her ; and so you 
won't set any — things, you know what, to 
hunt me, will you V 

Richard Vano shook his head, and stood 
looking at Folly for a minute in silence — un- 
able to take his eyes from the pathetic 
picture of filial devotion — then he picked up 
the knife from the ground and noiselessly left 
the room. 

He believed that the old man was power- 
less to attack the girl, but he paused outside, 
the door to find what use John Morrison 
would make of his absence. 

'He's gone. Folly; the strong man has 
gone,' said the old man in a whistling whisper; 
' but I'll not be angry again if you'll give me 
only a little tiny drop of rum.' 

* You cannot have it until the doctor comes. 
Rest still ; it is not long to wait, dear.' 
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Folly spoke in the soothing' tone of a 
mother to her fractious child. 

' Well, I'll be still if you'll promise to pro- 
tect me if the strong man returns/ 

There was a quick knock at the street- 
door, and Vane, satisfied that no further mis- 
chief was to be apprehended immediately 
from the old man, left the basement and 
opened the street-door. 

The crowd still gaped over the railings of 
the forecourt ; a pale and excited woman 
stood on the doorstep. 

^ What's the matter, sir ? My name's 
Miss Clip. I live here,' she said, entering 
the hall. * What has happened to Miss 
Folly V 

* Nothing very serious,' answered Vane, 
closing the door. 

* Oh dear, they said outside she was 
murdered, and, indeed, I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if she was. I can't always be with 
her ; and he's so cunning there's no knowing 
what he's after. He seemed to be sound 
asleep when I went out a quarter of an hour 
ago. It isn't safe for a young girl, with a 
merciful, tender heart like hers, to be in the 
power of an old madman. But there, she 
won't let anyone else take charge of him 
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when she can ; and as for sending him away, 
she'd never forgive you for proposing of it.' 

The little woman would have said much 
more, for she was one of those creatures who 
cannot be silent when they have the chance 
of being heard, but Vane checked her. 

* I think you may be of assistance now ; go 
down and see. I will wait here a few minutes, 
in case I may be wanted.' 

Miss Clip ran away, removing her bonnet 
and cloak as she went ; in a few minutes she 
returned. 

* Miss Folly begs me to give her compli- 
ments, and say she's much obliged to you for 
calling and being so kind, but she feels 
quite safe now, and won't trouble you to wait 
any longer.' 

No one knowing Folly could have believed 
this message to be hers \ it was, indeed, a 
euphemism of Miss Clip's own concoction, as 
Richard Vane knew perfectly well, for Folly's 
words, spoken in clear, unmistakable tones, 
had come to his ears from below. These 
were the words he had heard : * I know the 
man quite well, Clip. He's the parson who 
wants Roland Aveling to marry his sister, 
and thinks he'll get him away from me. Tell 
him I don't want to know more of him than I 
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kiiow at l)rc^•LMlt. I never want to see him 
a^jfain, and I don't thank him for comincr 
^vlthout an invitation. Don*t answer, CKp. 
Isn't it enough for me to see my father's de- 
j^radation ? Have I any reason to be grate- 
ful for having it pubUshed to all the world ? 
Tell him what I say. Go.' 




CHAPTER XIV. 

ANOTHER LECTURE. 

^HEN Richard Vane returned to 

Grandison Chambers he found 

Roland up and dressed. 

' Holloa, Vane, where the deuce 

have you been T were the young man's first 

"words. 

Vane did not reply to the question. He 
looked into Roland's face with stern scrutinis- 
ing eyes as he took the offered handj and 
compared him with Folly. Roland could 
not meet his friend's glance. There was a 
wavering, shifty, shameful look in the young 
fellow's dull eyes and pale face. His hand 
was unwholesomely damp and cold. Despite 
the good spirits in which he had gone to bed, 
he had risen with his customary feeling of 
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dejection and infirmity. He was now pain- 
fully conscious of his feebleness, and wanted 
something to conceal his feelings, and, as he 
took his hand from Vane's and aousrht the 
toothpick in his waistcoat pocket, his fingers 
trembled so that he could not readily get at 
it. Knowing that Vane's eyes observed his 
futihty, ho removed his hand with an im- 
patient exclamation, and thrust it in the 
wide pocket of his morning jacket. 

*What is the matter with yon this 
morning V asked Vane. 

'Out of sorts. Couldn't get to sleep. 
Went to bed too early.' 

* Nonsense. Going to bed early does not 
make a man's hand shake like that in the 
morning. What did you drink before you 
went to sleep V 

* A little mousseicx,' 

* I saw the bottle ; that wouldn't account 
for it.' 

Vane crossed to the cupboard where Roland 
kept his wines, and used his eyes. 

*What in the name of all that's horrible 
are these V he asked, taking out first one 
and then another of the precious patent 
drugs. 

* You see what they are,' Koland answered. 
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pettishly. He didn't like the tone in which 
Yane read the hybrid Greek and Latin 
names on the pet nostrums, nor the sarcastic 
voice in which he read aloud the advertised 
efficacy of the doses. It was a freedom 
which even friendship could not justify. 

* Ugh !' grunted the vicar, pushing them 
aside and looking in the corners. 

' T hope your curiosity is satisfied, Dick V 

* Not quite. I am looking for the other 
poison.' 

* What other poison V Roland knew per- 
fectly well what was meant. 

* Vane turned sharply round, and with 
angry contempt said : 

* Are you not ashamed to play at lying, 
Koland ? Sit down there and listen to me. 
T find I must treat you like a child. Sit 
down, or your feeble legs will give way under 
you ; sit down this minute.' 

Roland made a faint show of opposition, 
and then sat down. 

'What I mean is this, you have been 
drugging yourself with something worse than 
the stuff quack doctors invent : absinthe or 
vermouth, or some vile poison of that kind. 
Where is it V 

m 

VOL. II. 33 
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* In the drawer of the armoire in the next 
room/ 

Vane went to the receptacle and fished out 
the bottle. Through the opened window he 
flung it out on to the tilea of the adjoining 
outbuildings. 

' Do you know how long a man has to live 
who takes to drugging his body with ver- 
mouth V he asked, coming back to the 
sitting-room. 

Roland did not reply. 

'About seven years; his reason groes in 
about six.' Vane continued, * Now what do 
you think of the man who escapes his obliga- 
tions to society by cutting his throat V 

' I think he is a coward.' 

' So do I. But he takes a less cowardly 
means of doing a cowardly thing than you 
would.' 

* Why do you take such trouble about me ? 
If I'm going to the devil, why don't you let 
me go my own way V 

'You won't excite my sympathy by that 
ad misencordiam style of argument. You 
are humbugging yourself, not me.' 

' I don't ask for your sympathy ; I only 
ask you to let me alone.' 

' I should not do that, if you only were to 
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be considered ; I certainly shall not, having 
the interests of some one else at heart.' 

* I do not see who else is concerned.' 

Roland ventured to raise his eyes to Vane, 
who had taken a seat facing him, and cowered 
before the angry look which gave him the lie. 
He saw that his companion was not to be 
trifled with, and made an effort to free himself 
from the morbid ideas which enveloped him 
like a web land controlled his natural faculties. 

*0f course, there's my father, I know 
that ; but he sent me here, and approves of 
the life I am leading.' 

'Does he know and approve of your com- 
mitting suicide ; and if he behaves foolishly, 
does that justify your acting criminally ? 
Are you compelled to do wrong because he 
is silly enough to say you may ? Rather, 
does not your own knowledge of right tell 
you to do what is in your eyes likely to pre- 
serve his honour and secure him from re- 
morse ? Have you no better feeling of filial 
love and respect than to accelerate the 
punishment of your father's folly ? Do you 
wish me to believe that when you drink a 
poison, that you know is to kill you in seven 
years, you excuse the act because your father 
approves of it V 

33—2 
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* Upon my soul, Yane, I have never 
thought of my father in the matter/ 

'That is an admission. It is hard to 
wrinjo: the truth from such stubborn hearts as 
yours. You admit, then, that your father is 
concerned in the way you go to the devil, 
and that the way you have chosen for your- 
self is not to his advantage V 

Roland nodded, and hung his head sullenly. 
This old trick of flogging him with his own 
whip was to be played again, he thought. 

' That is one person. Now, do you re- 
member telling me last night that you loved 
Folly with all your heart and soul V 

* Yes ; and I say so now, Dick.' 

* And mean it V 

* Yes ; and if I never was anything but a 
trifler in other matters, I am sincere in this.' 

' I thought so last night. You seemed to 
me earnest then, and I think so now.' 

'Thank you, Dick.' 

' And so you see we have arrived at a 
total of two people who are concerned'' in 
your salvation — leaving out of the account 
such persons as Madge and me, and a Being 
not always to be forgotten.' 

'If these thoughts would only occur to 
me as they do to you, I should never go 
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wrong. I couldn't do wrong, if I had only- 
some one near me to hint at my obligations 
and all that, and just remind me that I am 
going out of the rectilinear.' 

* We shall speak of that presently.' 

* You are a dear old fellow. I begin to 
breathe freer five minutes after you have 
been in the room. Just tell me what I am 
to do, Dick.' 

/Well, to finish one subject before begin- 
ning another, what I want you to do is to 
promise me, upon your honour as a gentle- 
man, never to touch vermouth or anything 
like it again.' 

* But supposing a lot of fellows are drink- 
ing it, and they say, " Here, Aveling, old 
man, drink with us." ' 

* And supposing you are manly enough to 
reply, '* Old man, I thank you all the same, 
but I prefer bitter beer," will you lose their 
esteem ? If you would, their esteem is only 
worth losing.' 

* Dick, as I'm a gentleman, I'll never 
touch the stuff again.' 

' Jot it down in your betting-book, Roland ; 
that seems to be the book in which gentle- 
men register their only inviolable pledges.' 

' I will. And now let us talk of Folly. 
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Tell me all you think of her. Didn't you 
ask me for her address in the middle of the 
night, or did I dream that you did ? Where 
have you been this morning V 

' To see Folly/ 

' 1 hope she wasn't rude to you.' 

*She was not very polite, I must con- 
fess.' 

Vane's grave face lapsed into a smile as he 
remembered the message which Miss Clip 
did not deliver. 

' One must make allowances for clever 
people, you know,' urged Roland. * You 
consider her a great actress, don't you ?' 

*No. I don't know whether she can act 
at all. Acting, as T underatand it, is the im- 
personation of a borrowed character. I 
imagine that Folly merely represents her 
own character and disposition.' 

* Ah, I dare say you're right. But I'm 
sorry she was rude to you. Perhaps she 
didn't mean it ?' 

* It is more likely that she did. However, 
T did not go to examine her manners. I 
went to see if she was a good girl.' 

* Well V asked Roland, eagerly. 

' I saw a proof of filial devotion in her 
which should be a lesson to you.' 
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'I have lots to learn, T know. What 

was it V 

' She did not wish it to be known.' 

'Ah, she has some queer notions about 

her father, if that old lunatic is her father. 

I have asked her over and over again to let 

me place him in a proper asylum, you know, 

but she's deaf to reason.' 

* She must love you deeply to forgive such 
a proposal. Nothing but death will separate 
her from him.' 

' I suppose not ; and, come to think of it, 
I ought not to have made the suggestion. 
What a thoughtless beggar I am I' 

* You have taken the fact that they are in- 
separable thoroughly into consideration V 

' Oh yes. I made up my mind that she 
would not let the old man go away.' 

' Before you told her you loved her V 

'Yes.' 

Roland looked at Vane, wondering what 
he was driving at now. 

' She has accepted your offer ?' 

'Yes, yes,' Roland replied, rather ner- 
vously, with a faint suspicion of what was to 
come. ' Yes, we were talking about taking a 
house and buying a pony-carriage last night.' 

' I did not know matters had gone so far. 
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Well, Roland, I congratulate you, for 1 be- 
lieve Folly to be as good a girl as ever lived. 
In her you will find one who will be the guide 
and counsellor you need ; and, as for her love 
— Ah, a woman who can love a father as she 
loves hers must love her husband ' 

* Husband, Dick V Roland said, interrupt- 
ing Yane. 

' Yes. What mistake is there in that V 

' Only this — I have no intention of marry- 
ing Folly.' 

' Then what do you intend doing V Vane 
asked, sharply. 

' Why, we — we intend going on just as we 
are. ' 

' T don't understand you. Speak plainly.' 

' I have told Folly that the difference in 
our position prevented my making her my 
wife.* 

' When did you tell her that V 

* Last night. She was very angry at first. 
I think she suspected me of dishonourable 
intentions, you know. She wouldn't come 
out between the acts — that is how it was you 
found me alone. But when I told her that I 
intended loving her in a platonic way, you 
know, she forgave me, and accepted my offer 
of the house and ponies.' 
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' That was after she had seen me V 

' Yes/ 

Richard Vane reflected for some moments 
in silence. Certain features of this afiair 
were inexplicable to him, but he attributed 
that fact to the mystification in which 
Roland had enveloped it, and not to those 
sinister motives of revenge which prompted 
Folly. He concluded that Folly had accepted 
a reconciliation with Roland, and agreed to 
the absurd scheme he suggested as a tempo- 
rary means of securing him to herself. 

* If we both agree to an innocent friendship, 
I cannot see who is to blame me/ said Roland. 

* Of course you can't. You cannot see, also, 
that you are acting like a fool. Are you a 
Plato ? You, who cannot see that it is wrong 
to commit suicide, are you to be trusted to 
keep within the cold, passionless circle of self- 
restraint. Tell me this, Plato — how did you 
part with your friend last night after offering 
house and ponies — did you offer to kissi' 
Roland coloured to the temples. * Had you 
ever done so before ? Bah ! your silence 
answers me. Roland, if I had not known 
you a year ago I should doubt if you ever 
had been manly ; if T didn t know that you 
are besotted with vermouth and quack medi- 
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cincs I should think you out of your mind 
now ; if I hadn't your promise to cease 
poisoning your body, I should despair of you 
having manly sentiments in the future/ 

' What am I to do ? I feel I have been in 
error. Only tell me what I should do, and I 
>vill try and behave as a man should.' 

' Do one of two things : take the next 
packet to America — Australia — anywhere 
away, and never eee Folly again, or down 
upon your knees and ask her to be your wife.' 

* Leave her — impossible !' 

* Well !' 

'Make her my wife — she is a burlesque 
actress 1' 

Vane jumped up, caught Roland by the 
arm, and, facing him round to the glass, 
asked : 

* And what are you V 




CHAPTER X Vini. 

A POINT GAINED. 

5|Y a vigorous effort, such as a sleeper 
makes to escape the clogging effects 
of nightmare, Roland aroused him- 
self from the torpor intp which ho 
had sunk, and exulted once more in a sense 
of freedom and self-reliance and in the pos- 
session of active strength. Possibly he was 
weak and helpless as ever ; but at least he 
was free from that debasing" consciousness of 
weakness which precludes a man from 
attempting any healthy exertion. 

He felt he might retrieve his lost ground 
by a step in tho right direction, and that step 
he resolved to make. He would palter no 
more with the serious affairs of life ; he would 
guide his actions solely by his own perception 
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of right and wrong ; he would do his utmost 
to deserve his own respect — setting up dear 
old Dick as his model, and doing as he be- 
lieved Dick would do in parallel circum- 
stances. He had given his word to drop ver- 
mouth, and small as that concession to the 
demands of virtue had been, it was still of 
appreciable worth as a beginning of better 
thincrs. 

To fly the country, with the determination 
of never again seeing Folly, was a course he 
could not bring himself to think of seriously. 
It would break his heart to leave her, and if 
he were ten thousand miles away he could 
think of her none the less. He doubted — and 
very justly — if his courage would sustain a 
long absence ; in all probability his first act 
upon landing in America would be to take a 
berth in the next homeward-bound vessel. 
Besides these considerations, it seemed to 
him, in his present exaltation of courage, a 
sneaking and pusillanimous way of getting 
out of a difficulty. On the other hand, to 
marry Folly, in defiance of the conventional 
dictates of society, and simply because it was 
right to marry the woman he loved, was de- 
cidedly heroic. And so, before Vane had ex- 
hausted his arguments to show that a man 
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must do not what is expedient but what is 
right, Roland had firmly determined to do 
hia duty in the manner most agreeable to his 
inclinations. 

Having come to this conclusion, he was 
anxious naturally to let Folly know as 
quickly as possible of the alteration in his 
character which gave him so much satisfac- 
tion. But great as this interest in his own 
affairs was he forgot them entirely, and was 
concerned only for Folly when he met her at 
night. 

The girl was pale, and her manner grave 
and distrait — signs of distress which appealed 
directly to the generosity of Roland's dispo- 
sition. 

Vane had rightly doubted Folly's ability to 
represent any character but her own. It was 
with an efibrt she concealed her dislike to 
Roland ; it would have required still greater 
exertion to simulate pleasure in his company, 
an exertion of which her mind was not at 
present capable. 

' What is the matter, Folly dear V Roland 
asked, with tender earnestness. ' You look 
pale and serious ; and what has happened to 
your hand V 

^ My hand — oh, that is nothing ; and my 
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])ale and serious face — that is nothing also. 
You have seen your friend since he called 
uj)on mo V 

* llichard Vane ? Yes, but ' 

She interrupted him with a short laugh, 
and said, harshly : 

* I suppose you think I have got no more 
than I might expect by taking care of my 
father against your reasonable advice, and so 
ought to take my punishment cheerfully as a 
thing of course V 

' I don't think anything so cruel. Folly. I 
have been heartless, and spoken unfeelingly of 
your father to you, I know, but I repent 
heartily ; and now that my eyes are opened I 
see how beautiful your behaviour to him has 
been/ 

Folly looked at him with curiosity. 

* And as for what happened this morning,' 
he continued, ' I know nothing of it beyond 
the fact that something did occur which you 
wished should not be known.' 

' Is that all he told you ?' 

* All. I don't want to know what hap- 
pened. I only want you to tell me if I 
can do anything to lessen your distress, 
dear.' 

* But you said your eyes had been opened,' 
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said Folly, disregarding all but her own 
thread of thought. ' Who opened them V 

'Vane. I— I— well, Folly, I told him 
that I had advised you to part with your 
father.' 

' And what did he say V 

^ He said you must love me very deeply to 
forgive me that.' 

Folly took time to consider what she heard. 
Then she said : 

* Did he tell you the message I sent him V 

* He said you were not verj^ polite ; but 
that makes no difference to Dick. He looks 
right under the surface before he judges ; he 
wouldn't undervalue a diamond because its 
surface was unpolished. But your hand, 
Folly dear, is it much hurt V 

* No, no, no ; a scratch ; nothing at all/ 
Folly answered, waving her hand impatiently. 
' I want to know more about this friend. 
What did he come to me for V 

* He wanted to find out if you were a good 
girl.' 

* Well V she asked, defiantly. 

* He believes there is no better woman in 
the world than you. He showed me that you 
are ten thousand times better than I am. He 
made me see that you deserved the reverent 
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love of an honest man, and not the childish 
mockery of love I had oflfered. He opened 
my eyes to my own faults by pointino^ to 
your virtues.' 

Folly was perplexed. She had thought of 
Vane as a self-seeking man, and could not 
readily accept hini in the truer character. 

* I perceive now that to continue our inti- 
macy on the footing I proposed is an impossi- 
bility, and that to attempt it is to jeopardise 
your happiness and honour.' 

* I see. He wants you to leave me.' 

* Yes ; he insists upon my quitting England 

at once, or ' He stopped as Polly burst 

into a derisive laugh. She checked herself 
abruptly, to repeat his last word : 

* Or what ?' she asked. 

' Or make you my wife V 

Folly was thrown into doubt again. 

* And what answer have you given him V 

* None. It remains for you to decide. I 
have come here to ask you to be my wife. 
What answer shall I give him. Folly 
dear V 

* Supposing I decline V 

E.oland*s heart sank within him at this un- 
anticipated suggestion. He looked at Folly's 
still imperturbable face with growing alarm. 
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' Supposing I decline to be your wife V she 
repeated. 

They were walking. He stopped suddenly, 
as if the idea of losing her had deprived him 
of power to move, and, speaking low in deep 
emotion, said, hurriedly : ' 

* Oh, Folly, do not give me that answer. 
I caimot live without you — at least, I feel as 
if it were impossible that I should. You do 
not know how I love you ; I myself never 
knew how deeply until now when I tried to 
realise what I should be without you. For 
Heaven's sake do not refuse me. Vane said 
I should go down on my knees to ask you, 
but I did not recognise the significance of his 
words. Believe me, I feel now my own 
unworthiness. I ask you to accept me for 
what I shall be rather than what I am. I 
have given my word of honour to livo a 
conscientious and good life; will you help 
me to live wisely also, and trust to my love 
for your happiness V 

They walked on slowly. Folly remaining 
silent, Koland said, in a firmer voice than she 
had yet heard : 

'Answer me, Folly, at once. I am no 
longer a contemptible trifler; I am a man, 
and I love you.' 

VOL. II. 34 
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' If I refuse you, what will happen ?' 

* I must leave you.* 
' When V 

* This evening.' 

' And when will you return V 

* Never, if Heaven grants me strength to 
remember your happiness and forget my 
own.' 

* And supposing I accept to be your wife V 
Folly said, in a tone as cold as that in which 
she had put the other contingency. 

' I shall do all that I can to make you 
happy, and to ' 

* I am not thinking of that. Your father 
— you told me last night that it would break 
his heart if you married me.' 

' I couldn't tell him directly. I suppose it 
would not actually break his heart — that is 
only a faqon dc parler ; but it would be a 
severe mortification to him. As you do not 
wish to relinquish the stage, we can easily 
conceal our marriage for the years the dear 
old gentleman has to live. By the time he 
is called away you will perhaps like to retire 
and take your place as my wife in Aveling 
Hall.' 

Folly's eyes glistened — Roland thought 
with the prospect he suggested. 
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* Is that not also a fagon de parler to say 
our marriage would mortify him V 

^ No, indeed ; it would be the severest blow 
that could be inflicted upon him. I believe 
he would sooner see me dead than married as 
he considers badly. That mortification can 
be easily spared him, and you know, Folly, 
that I do not share his opinion. I consider 
you honour me by being my wife.' 

* But he would not. He would sooner see 
you dead, you say.' 

^ I believe he would. It has been the hope 
of his life that I should take his place in 
society. It gave him the greatest distress to 
think I should marry Vane's sister.' 

They walked for some distance in silence, 
then Roland said : 

* Your love for your own father wiU tell 
you how necessary it is for me to respect the 
feelings of mine. He has been most indulgent 
and kind to me. It does not matter to me 
what other people think or say — I can defend 
myself and you; but him I am bound to 
consider.' 

* But are you certain it would grieve him 
so deeply V 

* If you knew him you would not have to 
ask that question. You will not wish to 

34—2 
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change your name while you remain on the 
stage, and it cannot be very many years that 

the dear old dad * 

Roland paused. He did not like to specu- 
late upon his father s death. 

* I would like the dear old gentleman's last 
days to be happy/ he said, with a sigh. 

Folly thought of her father's last days. 
*You see the expediency of a secret 
marriage V Roland continued. 

* Yes, yes.' 

' And will you be my wife. Folly dear V 
She answered in a firm voice : 
' Yes.' 




CHAPTER XIX 

vane's project. 

RICHARD VANE did not see Ro- 
land until the following morning at 
eleven o'clock. Then he found him 
buried in the 'Stones of Venice.' 
Roland was 'going in' for rectitude with im- 
petuosity. He had abstained from liqueurs, 
and limited himself to a pint of Baum the 
night before ; he had gone to bed at midnight 
or a little later, and risen at seven. Finding 
ice on the top of the water-ewer, he had con- 
sidered it a good thing to have a cold bath, 
and he had taken it and shivered for it. He 
had resolutely eaten a good breakfast, and 
since then got through four-and-twenty pages 
of the work before mentioned. 

Spasmodic virtue was more objectionable 
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to Vane's mind than spasmodic vice, since it 
too clearly indicated a normal condition of a 
less desirable kind. But he said nothing now 
to discourage Roland. He wished to restore 
to its usual vigour the vitality which was but 
just returning to his friend's conscience, and 
did all he could to encourage him. 

He listened sedately to the sweeping stric- 
tures made upon the ' Stones of Venice/ 
merely remarking, when his opinion upon 
them was appealed to, that the argument 
might be just, but that he had never found 
himself capable of criticising twenty-four 
pages of Mr. Ru skin's works in so short a 
space of time. 

* Ah, that's the way with you giants, you 
always are slow,' said Roland, with a wave of 
his hand ; and so dismissing that subject, he 
went on to speak of his own personal affairs. 

Vane heard that Folly had consented to 
marry Roland, and had agreed to a secret 
marriage in consideration of Sir Andrew's 
feelings. He hated the name of secrecy, 
especially when the concealment was between 
people so nearly allied as father and son ; 
but he saw that in the present case he could 
not be exacting. He believed that the plant 
he had under cultivation would grow straight 
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and strong in time, but he dared not train it 
too closely at first, iot fear of checking its 
growth. He conjectured that Roland's im- 
pulsiveness would lead him to confess every- 
thing the first time he found his father in an 
amiable mood, and there the secrecy would 
end. 

He gathered from what he heard that 
Roland had taken a manlier position in his 
intercourse with Folly, and that pleased him. 
He was willing now that the young fellow 
should go alone, and obtain strength by 
exercise. Avoiding the didactic style, he 
told him in a few words all that he thought 
and felt, and concluded by saying that pro- 
bably they should not meet again for some 
days. 

* You can't tell how delighted I am to 
hear you talk like this, Dick,' said Roland. 
' It's just like the old times. You never did 
begrudge praise ; that's what makes your 
severity so telling, I expect. I'm going 
quite straight now — you trust me. Yes, I 
was manlier last evening ; I felt more like 
— ^like clearing the hedges and going home 
with a whole skin, you know. God bless 
you, old man I Heaven knows in what mud 
I should not now be sticking but for your 
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counsel. But what do you mean by running 
away so soon ? You're not obliged to go 
back to Tangley before Sunday, are you V 

* No.' Vane smiled. 

' Well, then, stop with me. I'll start you 
off in time for the morning show — I beg your 
pardon, I mean the first service.' 

' I shall not return to Tangley — except 
possibly for a few hours to finish up affairs 
there.' 

' Not return to Tangley ! Where on earth 
are you going, then ? Roland asked^ in 
astonishment. 

* I have been looking at a house in Spital- 
fields, and if I can come to terms with the 
landlord I shall probably go there.' 

Richard Vane filled his pipe as he spoke ; 
Roland looked at him in astonishment for 
a moment, and then asked for an explana- 
tion. 

Having scratched a match and lit his 
tobacco. Vane recounted his reasons for 
resignation. Then he said : 

* What I shall do in London is not definite 
yet awhile. I have just enough money to 
support Madge and myself with economy.' 

* Poor Madge I ' thought Roland, heart- 
stricken. * How different from the life we 
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planned together 1 Poor dear Madge !' He 
kept his eyes on the ground as he said : 

* What do you think of working at, Dick V 

* Anthing that comes to hand, Roley. If 
I can show people where their shoes pinch, 
and how they may contrive to walk in com- 
fort, it will be worth something. There are 
plenty of men and women in London, and 
among them I shall find my work. Madge 
is lovely with children.' 

A tear sprang into Roland's eye as he 
leaned with his elbows on his knees looking 
down at the carpet. ' Madge is lovely with 
children/ he repeated to himself. It was 
with the children of other women she was to 
be gentle and sweet — she must be a mother 
to them, with Rachels unsatisfied yearnings 
at her heart. 

* Do you know Spitalfields V Vane asked, 
looking at a little chart drawn on the back of 
an envelope — his agenda for all sorts of facts 
and fancies. Roland shook his head. He 
couldn't speak ; his heart, which had been 
frozen by selfishness, melted and bled now. 

* Poor Madge I' were the only words his 
thoughts could form. 

* It is a queer old place,' continued Vane, 
intent upon his chart, 'still bearing traces 
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of the Huguenot refujrees who settled 
there ; weavers, with old French names, 
make silk in the garrets and keep picreons in 
the cock-lofts. There's quite a large garden, 
with high walls, behind the house I want, 
and in the middle of it a mulberry tree 
stands and defies the soot of centuries — the 
landlord assures me it bears excellent fruit. 
One might dispute the miracle of Pyramus 
and Thisbe in accountinor for the berries of 
that tree losinof their orio:inal colour/ 

Roland pictured Madge trying to grow in 
the grimy garden the pet annuals she 
cherished in Tangley, trying to keep her 
morning dresses white and pure — trying to 
forget what was lost to her, 

' Sunday must be a busy day there. Petti- 
coat Lane runs along here to the west ; Club 
Row lies to the north ; Brick Lane and 
Whitechapel border our eastern frontier ; and 
Shoreditch with Bethnal Green complete our 
environment.' 

' Great heavens, Dick I think what you 
are doing,' cried Roland looking up. ' All 
the thieves in London live there.' 

' I am afraid not,' Vane replied, shaking 
his head. ' London is a large city. You 
know Shelley's comparison. I fear there are 
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as few virtuous corners here, as in the city he 
compares it with.' 

* It's all well enough for you — you always 
did go in for disagreeable jobs that no one else 
would touch. You're a man ; but, but ' 

' Madge 1' said Vane, supplying the name 
which Koland scarcely dared to speak. 
' Well, she's a woman, and a good woman.' 

■3'c Ht r? ^k ^ 

Roland told Folly at night of his conversa- 
tion with Vane, explaining the sacrifice the 
vicar was making. 

* If you could see him among the flowers 
in his garden, and knew what delight he 
takes in the pleasures of retirement, you 
would understand what it is he relinquishes. 
He finds a charm there even in wet weather. 
I have seen him walking round the garden 
in a rainy evening, with his shoulders a little 
bent and his hands behind him — so — noticing 
the freshened leaves of the little plants, and 
listening to the chattering of the sparrows in 
the ivy. And then to think of his giving up 
all that he likes to live in the worst part of 
London, among Jews and thieves, with 
nothing but smoke in the fine weather, and 
nothing but filthy mud in the wet time. 
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And then the work he has undertaken. At 
Tan^jley there were only clean, respectable 
poor people, and the church he preached in 
was like a pretty toy. All that he had to do 
was to preach a sermon there on Sundays. 
He will find it hard to get people to listen to 
him here — and will be laughed at. Ah, he 
is a dear, good old fellow T 

Folly nodded her head. She doubted 
Vane's honesty no longer. 

* Do you think he likes the country as we 
like London V she asked. 

^ He likes it as you like London/ 
' I never saw anything in the country so 
pretty as the scenery on the stage. The 
people are untidy and stupid, and there are 
workhouses and prisons, and — oh, I hate the 
country I' 

' And he hates London. But he loves the 
people — all people, Folly, and it gives him 
the greatest happiness to make their troubles 
less. He would sooner carry a burden than 
see another weighed down under it.' 

* That don't seem real — for a man. Are 
all parsons like that V 

* No. I suppose there would not be any 
toy churches if they were.' 

' What are parsons for V 
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' To help people to be good, to teach them 
to do right.' 

* Then why has he given up being a 
parson?' 

* Because the people that most need teach- 
ing and helping don't go to church, I ex- 
pect ; and because he couldn't believe all the 
things a parson has to teach.' 

* Can't a parson teach just what he thinks 
is right V 

' No ; he must teach certain things that are 
set down by law.' 

* What, the law that is made by members 
of Parliament — ^your father, and men like 
him, that you told me about the other day ?' 

' Yes.' 

*Then he doesn't believe in members of 
Parliament ?' 

* I can't say that. He certainly does not 
think that everything they have done is right.' 

' So he is a Republican like me, eh V 
Roland laughed at the girl's earnest 
manner. It was so odd to think of an un- 
educated and beautiful young girl taking 
interest in politics. She repeated her ques- 
tion, impatiently. 

* Well, he has Republican ideas, certainly,' 
he admitted. 
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' What ideas V 

* He thinks that all good men are equal— 
which is sheer absurdity, you know/ 

' That is what you think. I want to know 
what he thinks. Go on/ 

' Then he thinks it is wrong for any man 
to live idly upon the wealth produced by 
those who work.' 

' What men are they V 

' Well, I dare say my father may be classed 
among them ; so may I ; so may nearly all 
the fellows you see in the stalls. Now, my 
father, for example, owns his wealth because 
he is fortunate enough to be the descendant 
of a man who had all Tangley and May- 
ford ' 

' Mayford V 

* Yes, Mayford, and Crewe given him by 
the king a long, long while ago. This land 
my father lets in farms to men who cultivate 
it and pay him rent with the money they get 
for their crops. If the crops are good the 
farmer lives comfortably and gives his ser- 
vants good wages, so it's good for everybody 
after all, and I don't see who can find fault 
with the arrangements.' 

' But if the crops are bad V suggested 
Folly. 
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' Why then the farmer has to pinch a bit, 
and his servants can't get so much work, you 
see.' 

^ Yes, I see ; it is good for your father 
always, it is good for the farmer sometimes, 
and now and then it is very bad for the 
labourers/ 

^ Oh, in bad times there is always a 
good deal of charity about — blankets and 
soup ' 

*For some, and workhouses and prisons 
for others,' said Folly, fiercely, with the evil 
look in her eyes. 

Roland was frightened by her expression. 

*Let us talk of something else,' he said. 
' People always feel uncomfortable when they 
begin to talk about politics. Even you. Folly, 
look angry.' 

* Never mind my looks,' said Folly, trying 
to soften her tone as she recollected the 
necessity to conceal her feelings. ' It is 
better to talk of these things than rubbish. 
Mr. Vane thinks it is unjust to have idle 
masters and suffering slaves.' 

* He does not go so far as to class all gen- 
tlemen as tyrants and all working men as 
slaves, but I believe he thinks that the 
present arrangement is wrong and unjust. 
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Bat he himself is not right in all things, 
Folly dear ; there must always be two 
classes, the rich and the poor. Now, I am 
not a Republican/ 

'Of course not. You do not want to 
work/ 

Roland laughed at the coup. Folly 
laughed also, but her pleasure was of a 
malicious kind. 

* I dare say Vane thinks that parsons who 
are paid to do good and don't do it, who 
only amuse or befool a parcel of silly people, 
are also to be classed with those who live 
idly by the work of others, and adds that to 
his reason for resigning his vicarship.' 

FoUv was silent for a few minutes: she 
was thinking about Vane. 

* That good man — your firiend — Mr. Vane,' 
she said presently, 'he believes in the Bible?' 

* Well, he has scruples about that. There 
never was such a fellow for finding fault 
with things which everyone else believes 
perfect.' 

' What scruples V 

* I can't explain quite. He does not think 
that all in it is to be taken as our guide ; 
but that again is wrong, for everyone admits 
it is the best work that was ever written.' 
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^ Oh yes, I know that, and I believe it/ 
Folly replied, with emphasis. Then, after a 
moment's pause, she said : * He does not dis- 
believe, '^ And thine eye shall not pity ; but 
life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot," does he V 

' Why, that's the very thing he would not 
agree with,' answered Koland, not a little 
astonished at the girFs Biblical knowledge. 

' Why r 

* Because he believes it our duty to forgive, 
to be merciful to those who have been un- 
merciful to us. That is a doctrine of revenge 
which he is perpetually striving to undo. 
Vengeance he regards as wicked, cruel, and 
unjust.' 

^ ' I don't !' Folly said, with energetic force. 
* No one could make me believe the Bible 
wrong.' 

' It is the same with othei* institutions, 
Folly ; we agree with them when their 
principles don't oppose our feehngs. Revenge 
is sweet, I say, although I certainly agree with 
Vane in the abstract, that it is inconsistent 
with Christianity. But I wish you would 
talk to him as you have talked to me. He 
would think better of you than ever. Shall 
I ask him to dine with us one evening V 

VOL. II. 35 
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* Oh no — no, no, no T Folly answered, 
sharply. She wanted a cruel man for a friend 
now, not a merciful one. * No, no — I hate 
him. I won't see him. I'll be rude to 
him.' 

' All right, darling ; I won't ask him if you 
do not wish it,' Roland replied, attributing 
her repugnance to caprice. 

Later in the evening she said to Koland : 
' How soon can we be married V 

* I don't exactly know. A few days, I 
think.' 

* Then we will be married in a few days,' 
she answered. 




CHAPTER XX. 

PREPARING FOB HAPPINESS. 



OLAND applied for a licence the 
following day. 

He had no objection to hurrying 
the ceremony to a conclusion ; haste 
suited his impulsive disposition. Having set 
his foot on the path of virtue, he wished to 
rush along over the ground headlong, lest he 
might, by delay, be tempted to stray from 
it again. A comfortable home to hve in 
after his marriage was a necesssity, however, 
which could not be overlooked even in this 
impetuous advance. 

' And now,' he said, after his return from 
Doctors' Commons, ' the next thing is to look 
for a house.' 

35—2 
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* A house V Folly repeated, looking up in 
surprise. 

It seemed that she had even less prudential 
forethought than he. 

* Why, yes. Folly; we can't live in hotels; 
and you know that circumstances prevent my 
living with you in Lambeth Road.' 

He had not for a moment anticipated 
living in the same house with her father ; 
but he made this reference to Lambeth Road 
as a suggestion to Folly that she also would 
be unable to live there after their marriaore — 
a fact which he thought she might have lost 
sight of in her careless consideration of the 
future. Despite his strong desire to regard 
Folly's feeling, and to like her father — as 
much as he could — he was heartily grateful 
that the old man's repugnance offered a bar 
to their closer connection. It pleased him 
to think that Folly would be happier when 
she saw less of her father. Certainly they 
could not live all together in the same 
house. 

It seemed as if this consequence had, in 
reality, escaped Folly. She pushed her glass 
aside — they were dining together — rested 
her elbow on the table and her chin in her 
hand, and looked absently before her. 
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* Has it not occurred to you that we shall 
have to take a house V Roland asked. 

She shook her head in silence, still occupied 
Tvith her meditation. 

* You see the necessity, I hope V 

She nodded her head, and then looked at 
Roland with a strange expression in her face, 
which he could not understand. There was 
quick excitement in her eyes as she said : 

* Yes, yes ; we must have a house to go to 
after the wedding. Where shall it be V 

' I have been to a house agent, and got a 
list of houses,' answered Roland, flattering 
himself on his superior prevision. * Of 
course a man thinks of these things. We 
can go and see some of them to-morrow.' 

Folly acceded to the suggestion readily, 
and the next morning and afternoon they 
devoted to looking at the houses on Roland's 
list. A pleasant little detached villa in the 
Clapham Road was the most suitable they 
could find. In this selection Folly was less 
difficult to please than Roland. The first 
they saw ' would do,' she thought, until he 
pointed out the objections to it. Eager and 
excited as she was at times in speaking of 
the forthcoming ceremony, she seemed en- 
tirely careless as to what followed. This 
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apathy chilled Roland, and was the more 
surprising to him as he remembered the 
pleasure she had taken on a previous evening 
in talking of her pony-carriage and future 
manage. 

The Clapham villa had a coachhouse and 
stable, and these advantages Roland pointed 
out, without, however, exciting Folly's interest 
to the degree he expected. Behind the house 
was a tolerably large flower-garden, with a 
lawn, protected from the observation of 
neighbours by high fruit-tree-covered walls. 

* It will be very pretty in the summer time, 
and we can have jolly garden-parties on a 
small scale, you know. We can have our 
little receptions on Sunday; and, oh, how 
lovely you will look, floating about on the 
green turf with lots of geraniums and bright 
flowers around you I' 

* When the summer comes,' Folly answered, 
coldly. 

She seemed more pleased with the arrange- 
ment of the rooms than with anything 
else. 

There were two large rooms on the first 
floor, communicating with each other. 

' This front room shall be ours. Folly. It 
is spacious and convenient ; and this other,' 
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he said, taking her into the adjoining apart- 
ment, ' this shall be your own private room, 
where you can retire to study or do what 
you will.' 

' I can have this all to myself V 

* Yes ; no one shall go into it but you and 
your maid — unless you choose to invite your 
husband to see you there sometimes.' 

* I shall invite you,' she said, quietly. 
'You darling 1' he said, stepping towards 

her. He would have taken her in his arms 
and kissed her; but, as if by accident, she 
turned her back on him and walked to the 
window. 

Had he seen the look of sickening repug- 
nance on her face he would have known it 
was not by accident she escaped him. 

' You like the house. Folly, and think it 
will do?* Roland asked, when they left the 
first floor and descended. 

' Yes, it will do capitally. When can we 
come into it V 

* I will see the pjroprietor. It is in good 
order, and I dare say there will be no obstacle 
to prevent us taking immediate possession. 
Then, as soon as the furniture is in, we can 
occupy our home. But it will be difficult to 
find servants at such short notice.' 
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* There need be no delay on that account. 
Clip will settle all that.* 

*But she will be doubly occupied when 
you leave Lambeth Koad. Of course, you 
will keep on your apartments there. That 
arran^jement will not be altered.' 

* Oh, that will be all right. I will see to 
that. You look after the house and the 
furniture.' 

'You should have a maid besides those 
necessary for the general domestic work.' 

' Yes, yes, yes I And now, when do you 
think we can be married X 

* Within the week. But we need not wait. 
We could be married before, and live in an 
hotel until the house is ready.' 

Against this proposal Folly set her face 
emphatically. She would on no account be 
married until the house was ready for their 
reception. 

Few diflSculties are not to be overcome by 
ready money. The personal investigations 
which a prudent landlord makes before accept- 
ing a tenant ai:e not found necessary in the 
case of one who proves his respectability by 
paying in advance ; and the press of business 
which prevents a furniture dealer from execut- 
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ing orders without delay does not preclude 
him from accepting a contract to furnish a 
house from garret to basement in three days 
when his payment is dependent on such 
despatch ; and so Roland received the key of 
the villa, and saw the bare house transformed 
to a well-appointed home all within the space 
of five days. 

He took an apartment in the neighbour- 
hood that he might superintend the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, and went into the details 
of the affair with an energetic spirit which 
not even Folly's indifference could damp. 
Every evening he told her of the progress 
made during the day, but she gave no more 
than a forced expression of pleasure. She 
admitted that her father's health occupied 
her thoughts ; he had not been so well ; and 
to this fact Roland attributed her coldness to 
himself. She was extremely reticent about 
John Morrison; her silence was a tacit im- 
peachment of Roland's sympathy, which he 
knew too well deserved suspicion. He tried 
his utmost to assure her of his kindlier feel- 
ings towards the old man, but she did not 
want his sympathy, and encouraged her own 
harshest thoughts of his motives and dis- 
position. That she had been compelled to 
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call in a physician and engage a professional 
attendant for her father was all he learnt. 

' I hope, Folly dear, that you will accept 
my help soon, and that I may be of service 
to you in lessening your father s sufferings,' 
he said kindly. ' I wish I could do some- 
thing now.' 

* You can do nothing yet/ she replied. 

* Perhaps you would like to postpone the 
marriage until this attack passes over T 

* No. I want the marriage to take place 
quickly,' she said ; and then, with impatience, 
she added, *How much longer do those 
furnishing people intend to keep us waiting V 

^ They will leave to-night. The little house 
looks beautiful. Would you like to see it to- 
morrow V 

* Yes. There may be something I wish to 
add. We will go to-morrow morning. You 
can call for me. My father is obliged to keep 
his room, and will not see you.' 

Early the next day Roland called for Folly, 
and took her to the villa. She was pale and 
silent. In reply to his questions respecting 
her father's health, she said : 

* He is still very ill, but no worse.' 

The gates and railings before the house 
were still wet with paint; the semicircular 
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turf was newly mown, and the fresh gravel 
on the carriage drive well rolled ; the house 
itself was bright and cheerful to the eye. 

Roland took the key from his pocket and 
opened the door; then he conducted Folly 
over the house, showing her the well-filled 
cellars, the kitchens, ghttering with a long 
array of bright copper pots and pans; the 
drawing-room, with its light, elegant furniture 
and water-colours ; the dining-room, with its 
darker and warmer decorations; the little 
conservatory, fragrant and bright with spring 
flowers from Covent Garden. 

Folly looked at these things as she might 
at a book of poems which she could not hope 
to read ; she looked at them, and listened to 
Roland's lively chat, as, with hopeful enthu- 
siasm, he suggested the many happy events 
that might take place in their house, with 
unconcealed melancholy. She spoke scarcely 
a single word. Despite the absorbing pleasure 
of showing all he had done for her happiness, 
Roland remarked her dejection. 

' Poor girl I' said he to himself; ' she cannot 
forget her father. Well, well ; she will enjoy 
this home when the poor old man is gone.' 

They went upstairs. Folly passed hastily 
through the first room into that which was 
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me the key — that key you have in your 
hand.' 

* I see ; you will have to admit the servants 
and give them instructions. Is that it V 

* Yes, yes.' 

' But cannot I relieve you of that trouble?' 

* No ; I would rather do it myself. Give 
me the key, if you please.' 

* Certainly,' he replied. It seemed to him 
that her hand trembled as she took the key 
from his hand. 

' Poor girl I her father s illness has quite 
unnerved her/ he said to himself 




CHAPTER XXI. 



C0RBE3P0HDENCE. 



^OLIjY was anxious to return to her 
father, and decHned to take lunch 
with Roland ; bo he, having taken 
her to Lambeth Road, went on to 
the Corinthus to lunch, and answer what cor- 
respondence might be there awaiting him. 

He found a letter from his father, for- 
warded from Grandison Chambers, and 
another from Vane, written in the club. 

He opened his father's letter first, not 
without compunctious feai', and read it, com- 
menting on it as he went : 



* Mt dear Bot, 

' I conclude by your neglect of me 
that you are enjoying yourself greatly. 
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[* Hang it ! I ought to have answered that 
last letter.'] Well, well, old men must not 
bo exacting ; they must content themselves 
with keeping their boys out of harm's way, 
and making them happy, without expecting 
any return of their affection. [' Now, that's 
the old dad all over. If one doesn't answer 
his letter the very moment it is received, he 
concludes that he is forgotten and neglected 
because of his old age. Why, he ought to 
know that I love him more every year of his 
life — and so he does, too.'] At present I 
console myself with the reflection that you 
are young, and the hope that I may be spared 
to see you outlive your thoughtlessness, but 
not your happiness. You will find that hap- 
piness is not inseparable from frivolity, and 
that you may derive equal pleasure and 
greater satisfaction from the higher occupa- 
tions which come with maturity. [* The 
governor read the Spectator or Tatler before 
he wrote this, I know.'] I have especial 
reasons, just now, for wishing that the time 
when you will realise this fact is not far dis- 
tant. At luncheon after the last bench meet- 
ing. Dr. Sturge gave us his confidential 
opinion that Mr. Falkland cannot outlive the 
autumn, and the question then aiose as to 
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who should represent the borough in ParUa- 
ment. You may naturally conclude that I 
did not forget you. I said, what I felt to be 
true, that a better, a wiser, a more dashing, 
eloquent young fellow than you does not 
exist ; and that if you were returned your 
voice in the House of Commons would make 
itself heard all over the country, and do more 
to revive the flagging spirit of Conservatism 
than all the bribery in the world. [* By 
George, I'd do my best I What an old trump 
the dad is ! Yes, if I were in the House, I'd 
speak up and support all he has said of me.'] 
Our old friend the mayor supported me 
warmly, and assured me that if you would 
only go about among the county families you 
would undoubtedly win over all those who 
might be reluctant to give their voices for 
one of whom they knew so little. My dear 
t>oy, you know what my feelings towards you 
are ; you know how proud I am of you ; and 
so you will readily understand how I hope 
for a consummation which would make me 
the happiest and proudest old man in 
England.' 

Roland laid the letter down. 'Poor old 
dad 1 — when he knows all 1' he said. 
VOL. II. 36 
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The waiter announced that luncheon was 
ready. Roland nodded absently, and took 
up the letter again and read : 

* With this brilliant prospect before you, 
you will see how providential was your es- 
cape from a mesalliance. Had you married 
Miss Vane it would have been impossible for 
you to expect recognition from influential 
friends— an impossibility rendered certain by 
the late behaviour of your old friend, Richard 
Vane, who, as you are perhaps aware, has 
thrown up his living, and openly professed 
opinions of a conscientious and anarchical 
character which ^ 

Roland wished to read no more. He 
closed the letter with a sigh, and drew up to 
the table. There he ate and thought, and 
found no pleasant savour. 

' Happily he knows nothing of what is 
about to happen, and I pray to Heaven he 
never may.' 

With this prayer Roland finished his re- 
flections and his luncheon, and then opened 
Vane's letter. It contrasted oddly with the 
verbosity of Sir Andrew's : 
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' Dear Roland, 

' Where shall I find you ? We are 
now settled in our new house, 53, Church 
Street, Spitalfields. 

' Yours, 

' Dick/ 

Roland sat down at a table to answer these 
letters, undertaking first the more diflicult 
one to his father. It was an unpleasant task 
to try and deceive one who was so good and 
generous to him, but it was necessary. Every 
word he wrote looked to him like a lie against 
which his heart revolted. Pago after page 
of the club paper he wrote upon, crumpled 
up, and threw into the waste-paper basket. 
At length he gave up the task in disgust, 
determining to do to-morrow what he could 
nohow do to-day. 

He wished to have Vane's advice on the 
subject, and for a moment meditated ' look- 
ing him up ' in Spitalfields. But the letter 
indicated that Margaret was with him, and 
so he abandoned that idea. A meeting with 
her must be attended with mutual embarrass- 
ment and discomfort. Then, again, he knew 
exactly what advice he should get from Vane 
— advice to be true to his truthful instincts, 

36—2 
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and boldly tell his father all. That was what 
Vane himself would have done in his position ; 
but his example could not in the present case 
be followed. Roland's soft, weak nature re- 
coiled from the pain of giving pain. 

He wrote a few lines to Vane, explaining 
why he had removed from his old chambers, 
and telling him of his approaching marriage. 

In the evening he told Folly of Vane's 
letter, and his answer. 

' Is it too late to ask him to the wedding V 
she asked. 

'No. A telegram to-morrow morning 
would probably find him. I thought you did 
not wish to see him.' 

* I should like him to be at the wedding all 
the same.' 

' I will send a message the first thing to- 
morrow morning. Nothing will please me 
better. It would seem incomplete if he were 
absent. I owe my happiness to him. And 
you must like him when you know him.' 

So the next morning Richard Vane re- 
ceived a telegram from Roland. It ran thus : 

' Folly wishes you to be present to- day. 
St. Olaph's, Brompton, twelve o'clock. 

About the same time that this message 
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was handed to Vane, Banks presented Sir 
Andrew Aveling with the letters brought in 
by the first post. One endorsed * Sir Aveling, 
Esq./ he left to read last. The crabbed femi- 
nine hand in which the address was written 
and thin envelope suggested an appeal such 
as the baronet frequently received from needy 
women. He looked for his cheque-book 
before opening it ; then he broke the cover 
and read: 

*27, Lambeth Ed., S.E., Jenuary 27, 180070. 

'l^Y Dere Sir, 

*My Mistriss, Miss Folly, presents 
her complimens to you, and as she is going to 
be marry ed to your son, Mr. Roland Aveling, 
Esq., to-morrow morning, the 28th, should 
be glad of your cumpany at their House, 
Thorn Villar, Clapham Rode, soon as con- 
venyant, and begs me to say a train lieves 
Woking Station at 10.45 as will sute you. 

* Hopein no offence, am yours respecfuUy, 

*E. Clip. 

* Plese ekscuse mistakes.' 

Under this composition Folly had written 
her name in large letters, with the customary 
flourish at the end. 




CHAPTEK XXII. 



THE WEDDIHQ OF EOLAMD AVBLING AND FOLLY 
HOBBISON. 

^HE horizoD was clear to Roland's 
perception on his wedding morning. 
That a storm might rise he was 
conscious ; he feared that it must 
break upon him at no far distant date, but he 
felt sure of one day's unclouded happiness, 
and wantonly threw aside all considerations 
beyond the enjoyment of the hour. 

At eleven o'clock Miss Clip opened the 
door of the house in Lambeth to Roland. 
She was greatly confused, and strove in vain 
to conceal her agitation. Poor woman ! she 
found it impossible to serve her two friends 
faithfully. It was natural she should feel 
kindly towards the good-looking young 
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gentleman who had given her so raany 
tangible proofs of his generous disposition, 
and, knowing what trouble was in store for 
him, she wished, with all her heart, to warn 
him of his danger. But how could she do 
that and reconcile it with her alleofiance to 
Folly, whose friendship was yet more valu- 
able to her ? She had, indeed, remonstrated 
with the girl in his behalf, and only desisted 
on being told, in sharp and unmistakable 
terms, to mind her own business. The busi- 
ness of Miss Clips life was to accumulate' 
money, and all her actions were governed by 
prudential considerations ; nevertheless, as 
she looked into Roland s cheerful face, she 
felt she must save him at any sacrifice. 

* 1 have come to take Folly away from 
you,^ said he, gaily. 

Miss Clip stammered a few incoherent 
syllables, and, her heart beating quickly, she 
was about to abandon reserve and give that 
simple advice to Roland which Mr. Punch 
oflered 'to persons about to marry/ when 
she caught the sound of rustling silk behind 
her, and so stepped back silenced, to make 
way for Folly. 

Folly was pale and grave ; there was 
something deathly in the cold, impassive 
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whiteness of her face. She was dressed 
entirely in black, which, by contrast, height- 
ened the effect of her pallor. Roland stepped 
forward to meet her. 

* You are not well. Folly dearest,' he said 
tenderly, as he* pressed the gloved hand she 
allowed him to take. 

She shrugged her shoulders, as if her health 
were a matter of indifference, and so dismiss- 
ing the subject, said : 

* Is the hansom waiting V 

' No. I have brought a carriage, which I 
hope you will like better. A wedding 
present for my darling.' 

He led the way to the door. In the road 
there stood a beautiful hijou phaeton, bright 
and shining as it had come from the coach- 
builder's, with a rich fur rug upon the .seat. 
A pair of bay ponies, with black and silver 
harness, were shaking their pretty heads and 
pawing the ground impatiently, restrained by 
a very small boy in a smart livery, who stood 
before them in a commanding pose with his 
arms crossed. A pair of snowy reins and a 
whip were ready for the driver's hand. 

Here was the realisation of Folly's dream ; 
yet from her expression it seemed as if she 
were awaking from a dream to a barren and 
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disappointing reality. It was, indeed, a 
mournful mockery of happiness to show her 
pleasures which she could not enjoy — it was 
as if a fine instrument were placed in the 
hands of an artist who had lost the sense of 
hearing. She stopped by the ponies to stroke 
their sleek sides ; she noticed her initials 
upon the silver mountings of the harness; 
she looked at the diminutive servant in 
livery, who touched his hat to her respect- 
fully ; she saw all that might have filled her 
young soul with wild excitement, and she 
wished to weep away the load from her heart. 

She stepped into the carriage and took the 
lower seat. 

^ You will drive, won't you V Roland 
asked. 

She shook her head, without speaking. 

Roland put the rug over her, and, going 
round the carriage, took his place beside her. 
Le geant, as Roland had christened the mite 
in livery, left the ponies' heads and scrambled 
into his place as the vehicle dashed off. 

* I am afraid your father is ill this morn- 
ing, Folly,' said Roland, looking at Folly's 
pained face. 

' Yes, he is ill. Do not speak to me,' she 
replied. 
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Koland did not interrupt her reflections, 
unable alike to fathom the secret of her dis- 
tress or to ofier consolation. 

Folly sat back in her seat, her chin upon 
her breast, and her eyes obUvious of the 
things they saw. 

Gradually a faint trace of colour came to 
her cheek, as they passed rapidly through 
the keen air, and her spirits revived. 

' It is stupid to cry for what is not, and 
what cannot be,' she said to herself. * Ponies 
and pretty houses are but playthings for fortu- 
nate children ; only the silliest weep because 
they are not fortunate. And a friend all good 
and true, and unblemished and pure, does not 
live. Heaven would be jealous of him. 
Come, let me think of God, and the punish- 
ment He has put in my hands, and my 
father and Roland's father.* 

Following this new train of thought, she 
presently said : 

* When did you hear from your father 
last ?' 

* I had a letter from him yesterday, dear.' 
' You didn't tell me. What did he say ?' 

* Nothing that would be pleasant to tell 
you, or you would have known it last 
night.' 
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' Anything to do with your father interests 
me. Tell me what he said.' 

* Oh, the old story, you know — congratu- 
lated me on not marrying Miss Vane. And 
.then the dear old gentleman is in a high state 
of delight with the prospect of getting me a 
seat in Parliament.' 

* Could the husband of an actress get a seat 
in Parliament V 

* It would go against him at the election, I 
expect. But what does that matter to me ? 
If I have you, dearest, I want nothing.* 

' But your father ' 

' He must never know. He may be wrong 
and prejudiced, but we must respect his 
feelings. I cannot forget that he is my 
father.' 

' Nor I.' 

They were silent after that, until, turning 
out of the Brompton Road, Roland said : 

' That is the church. Folly, and there is old 
Dick waiting. See !' 

* I am glad he has come ; I want him to 
see it all.' 

Richard Vane was standing before the 
church, his hands behind him. He came 
forward and offered his hand to Folly as the 
carriage drew up. 
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*We begin a long friendship to-day, I 
hope/ he said. 

* I hope so/ she said, with much earnest- 
ness. 

' I say, Dick,' said Roland, bustling round. 
' A happy thought has just struck me. In- 
stead of a snuffy old sexton doing the busi- 
ness, why shouldn't you give away the 
bride V 

* Because he does not believe as I be- 
lieve,' said Folly, sharply. 

* * It is only a form, Folly dear. I thought 
— but, however ' Koland stammered. 

' It is something more than a form to me,' 
she answered. 

Roland, abashed by the rebuke, and unable 
to understand the exceptional severity of 
Folly's manner, did not reply ; as they moved 
towards the church-door he ofiered his arm. 
Folly seemed not to notice the action ; she 
kept her hands folded before her and her 
eyes in solemn awe upon the building she was 
about to enter. On the threshold she sud- 
denly stopped, turning her eyes first to 
Richard Vane, and from him to Roland. 
Trembling violently, she caught their arms 
as if to restrain them from going farther. 
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With a reverence for the unknown God, 
such as only the greatest or the simplest 
minds can feel, she dared not enter His 
presence with the feeling which then agitated 
her heart — a feeling of remorseful pity for 
the man she was sacrificing to her pur- 
pose. 

She did not know the cause from which 
her present hesitation sprang ; she could not 
understand why her heart fainted at the 
prospect of taking this long-premeditated 
step. 

* I have never been in a church. Give me 
time to compose myself/ she said, still 
trembling. 

The womanly impulse passed away as if it 
had been the efiect of physical weakness, 
rather than the cause of it ; and centring her 
mind upon the religious duty before her, she 
regained strength, and her thoughts Avere 
exalted above mere personal considerations. 
The idea that in avenging her father's wrongs 
she was justified by Heaven, lifted her feel- 
ings to a level with those of the enthusiasts 
who have slaughtered their children from no 
higher motive. 

It was not the savage instinct of retalia- 
tion — ^it was not even the animosity excited 
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by the contemplation of her father's degrada- 
tion — it was the feelinor that she had to 
execute a divinely entrusted mission which 
restored her courage — the same feeling which 
had sustained her resolution in carrying out 
a vengeful purpose through all the opposing 
influences of a gentle and sweet nature — 
against all the naturally good and forgiving 
instincts of her heart. 

She was, in short, as clearly a victim to 
ignorance as any Christian who ever tortured 
a heretic in the name of Heaven. 
' I am ready now,' she said. 
Roland stepped forward, and as he opened 
the door removed his hat. 

Folly untied the strings of her bonnet. 
' It is not necessary for you to do that,' he 
said, smiling at her simplicity. 

* Why not V she asked. ' If you uncover 
before God, should not I V 

Richard Vane took her bonnet. With her 
hands before her she walked up the aisle and 
stood before the altar, where the radiant light 
fell from the stained windows. 

Beautiful she looked as a young saint 
standing there, with her pale creamy face, 
her rippling chestnut hair drawn off from 
her open brow, her lips a little parted, and 
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her steadfast eyes wide open in reverential 
awe. 

The ceremony was performed without in- 
terruption. There were no spectator. Folly 
did what she was told to do, and was married 
to Roland Aveling irrevocably. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

AFTER THE WEDDIHQ. 

Otr will return with us, Dick, and 

see our home. There is a front 

seat for you in the trap,' Roland 

said, when they left the church. 

I want you to come with us,' Folly added 

nestly. 

Richard Vane bowed, and presently took 
his seat in the phaeton. Folly declined to 
take the reins, and was scarcely less silent as 
they drove homewards than she had been 
in coming. Roland did his utmost to enliven 
her, but his efforts were futile, and met with 
no r^ponse. He became certain that ' some- 
thing must be the matter,' and, wondering 
what it might be, grew silent also. 

Richard Yane could understand that a girl 
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of deep feeling should regard the ceremony 
which had taken place with gravity, but her 
coldness towards Roland — the evident repug- 
nance, indeed, with which she met his more 
tender overtures — astonished and alarmed 
him. Her expressed anxiety that he should 
accompany them to their home led him to 
anticipate that she intended to make a reve- 
lation of that which made her present be- 
haviour mysterious. He waited anxiously. 

A wedding is usually made to appear as 
much like a farce as possible ; but anything 
more like the opening of a tragedy than the 
acting of the principal performer in this 
marriage would be difficult to conceive. 

At Thorn Lodge le gSant sprang down 
from his seat and opened the gate. 

The ponies objected to the fresh paint, and 
refused to set their feet upon the new gravel, 
until Roland applied the whip smartly ; 
then they made a dash that made Vane 
solicitous for Folly's safety, and called for a 
steady handling of the reins. Vane's back 
was to the house, and Roland's eyes were 
upon the ponies ; so it happened that only 
Folly, sitting unmoved and collected in the 
seat beside her husband, caught sight of the 
pale, fair-faced, white-haired, portly old gen- 

voL. II. 37 
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tleman, who stood with his hat on watching 
their approach from the drawing-room 
window. 

The door was opened by Miss Clip, who, 
quaking with fear, drew back and screened 
herself behind the door to the best of 
her ability as the party passed into the 
hall. 

With a firm step Folly crossed straight to 
the drawing-room, opened the door, and 
walked in. 

Eesting one hand upon his stick and the 
other upon a table, stood the same portly old 
gentleman Folly had seen looking from the 
window. He looked straight at Folly, with- 
out moving a muscle of his face, and without 
attempting to remove his hat. She looked 
with equal fixity at him, and found in his 
face, now harsh with suppressed anger, a 
duplicate of the picture her imagination had 
presented of Sir Andrew Aveling. 

For a dozen seconds they stood face to face 
thus. 

Meanwhile in the hall Roland, speaking to 
Vane, said : 

* I don't know what on earth is the matter 
with the poor girl to-day — I expect her 
father's very ill. Hang your hat on there, 
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old man. She puzzles me fairly. Take off 
your coat.* 

At this moment Folly came to the drawing- 
room door. 

* A visitor is in this room — one that you 
know, I dare say. Come and introduce us 
to each other, Roland/ she said. 

* A visitor!' Roland exclaimed, in suppressed 
astonishment. 

The visitor announced himself in a hard, 
loud voice. 

' My name is Andrew Aveling,' he said. 

' Great Heavens — my father !' Roland 
murmured, and then looked in his old school- 
boy way to Vane for counsel. 

Vane pointed to the door, and followed 
Roland into the drawing-room. 

Folly stood six yards from Sir Andrew, 
facing him as he stood with his back to the 
window, in an erect easy position, nursing 
one hand within the other ; pale still, but 
with no sign of emotion upon her face. Vane 
approached her, and took a position a little 
behind. Roland crossed the room towards 
his father. 

' Sir, your hat is on. May I remind you 
that there is a lady in the room f he said. 

* Come no nearer,' said Sir Andrew, raising 

37—2 
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his hand from the table. ' Before I acknow- 
ledjfe anyone in this room — before I acknow- 
ledge even my own son — I must learn who 
deserves my respect. In the first place, what 
is that woman V 

He glanced at Folly. 

.Roland hesitated, thinking how he might 
modify or tone down the facts which he 
feared must be revealed unless Folly or Dick 
came to his assistance. Folly responded to 
the quick inquiring glance he shot towards 
her, at once making the position less com- 
plicated. 

* I can answer that question best,' she said 
' My name is Folly ; I was born in a work- 
house, I was fostered by a harlequin, I was a 
sc ullery drab for seven years, and since then 
I've got my living by dancing in theatres and 
music-halls.' 

Roland listened in silent amazement. This 
brief summary of her life's experiences was 
less astonishing to Sir Andrew, as he expected 
nothing but bravado and bold insolence from 
her. 

The facts were none the less displeasing, 
however. Rapping his knuckles on the 
table beside him, he said, still frowning on 
his son : 
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' I ask you, sir, who is this woman V 
' She— that lady— is my wife/ 

* Do you mean to tell me that you have 
actually married this woman, knowing her to 
be what she herself has represented V 

* Your father seems slow of understanding, 
Roland This certificate will assist him, 
perhaps — show it to him,' said Folly, un- 
folding the paper given her in the vestry. 

* I understand that my son has been tricked 
into a marriage,' cried Sir Andrew in a fury; 
* but if there are laws in England it shall be 
annulled T 

At the mention of the laws, which she had 
learned to dread. Folly turned with quick 
apprehension to Richard Vane. 

Coming to her side, he said : 

' No one can annul a marriage legally made, 
as this has been. Sir Andrew. Your son has 
not been tricked by anyone. You yourself 
sanctioned his love for the woman who is now 
his wife ; and I, finding that he loved her 
sincerely, and that she was a good woman 
and worthy to be the wife of a good man, 
counselled him to be good also and to marry 
her.' 

' Yes. That's it, sir,* said Roland cheer- 
fully, feeling that the difficulty, thus ex- 
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plained, was half removed. * I was going 
to the devil, when Dick came and saved me. 
He's put the affair just as it is — straight- 
forward and honestly, as he always does. 
I'm married, and there's no question 
about ' 

* Silence I You are a fool, an idiot I — a 
mean, base, unworthy scoundrel!' cried the 
baronet, growing fiercer with each word ; 
* an unworthy scoundrel, who has respect 
neither for himself nor his family ! — a lying, 
heartless vagabond ! — a — a — - — ' 

Sir Andrew shook his stick as he spoke, 
and at last, unable to find words to express 
his fury, lifted his stick to strike his son. 

Roland crossed his arms and bent his head. 

The fathers hand fell powerless, and he 
cried, in a tremulous voice : 

' To think that, after all these years of 
love, you should blast every hope I cherished. 
You could not do so willingly. I tell you 
you have been tricked into this marriage for 
the sake of your money.' 

Folly laughed. 

* You hear that V said Sir Andrew. ' The 
woman's audacious confidence proclaims the 
fact. Can you believe now that she has 
married you for love V 
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Folly laughed again. Her merriment was 
more terrible to Roland than his father's 
anger. He turned and looked at his wife in 
speechless anxiety to know more. 

* Is this not sufficient confirmation for you?* 
asked Sir Andrew. 

Folly looked in her husband's blanched face 
with cold indifference. He held out his hand 
to her, and said in an accent df tender sup- 
plication : 

' Disprove the accusation, Folly.* 

She did not move a muscle. After a 
moment of intense silence, Richard Vane 
spoke to her. 

' Do you not love your husband V he asked. 

' No,' she answered ; ' he is too much like 
his father.' 

' I told you so. You have been tricked !' 
cried Sir Andrew, in bitter exultation. * And 
you into the bargain, Richard Vane, in spite 
of your self-confidence and consummate 
cleverness. A father's curse be upon you for 
coming between me and my son-— tricked, 
both of you, by a common mountebank — 
tricked for your money. But there your 
scheme shall break dow n,' said he, addressing 
Folly for the first time. * I disown my son 
— disinherit him. He shall not have another 
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farthing from me — not enough to buy him a 
^ crust of bread, though he starve. You have 
said we are alike — ^you shall find your words 
true — for his indifference to my happiness 
shall be only equalled by my neglect of his. 
You tell me you were born in a workhouse — 
'^ay you die there T 

Folly listened, and laughed in a mocking, 
hard, unmusical tone, as different from her 
natural sounds of mirth as the voice of a 
raven from that of a lark. 

* You have not married purposelessly,' said 
Vane, addressing Folly ; ' not purposelessly 
called us here to witness your own unhappi- 
ness — for I conclude it was you who sent for 
Sir Andrew Aveling V 

' Yes, I invited him, and he evidently re- 
ceived the letter.' 

'Then it will be well to explain your 
purpose quickly.' 

' I am ready. I only wait until Sir Andrew 
Aveling has done with talking nonsense,' 
said Folly. * But perhaps he is satisfied 
with his own explanation,' she added, with a 
sneer. * Perhaps, as he takes all the world 
to be fools except himself, he classes me with 
the rest, and thinks it only natural that, 
wishing to secure his son's fortune, I should 
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take the first opportunity that came of an- 
nounciag our marriage, and so ruining my 
own fine prospects in life, eh ? Perhaps he 
will be content to return to the country with- 
out any further explanation than that he has 
suggested, and rest there, satisfied with the 
hope that his son may die of starvation. If 
that is the case, I will give him another hope 
to increase his satisfaction : it is that his son 
may die of delirium tremens, as assuredly he 
shall if he be left to my mercy I' 

* What does the woman mean V gasped Sir 
Andrew. 

' What do I mean ? This 1 That I will 
degrade your son to a lower level than your 
swine — as I should have degraded him but 
for the interference which you object to. 
Had your son carried out the base instruc- 
tions you gave him, I would have debased 
him beyond reclaim — ^by my soul I would ! 
It is well he had a better friend than his 
father — ^his punishment is less ; and for that 
you may be grateful to the man you despise 
— Richard Vane.' 

' My God r exclaimed Sir Andrew, sinking 
into a chair. 

Beads of perspiration stood upon his face. 

Roland looked aghast upon his wife. 
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' I will give you yet another hope to add 
to the rest It is that your son may lose the 
semblance of a man ; that all human feeling 
may depart from him, and that, dying like a 
dog, he may curse you, his father, for being 
the cause of all his misery 1' 

* All his misery T 

' All. For him I have only contempt and 
pity. He is sacrificed for your sake. Upon 
him are visited your sins ; and the vengeance 
that God has given into my hands this day 
falls upon him, that you may suffer. Bare 
your head, old man, and ask your son to 
strike you v^ith the cane you lifted against 
him. Beg him to disown and forget you, for 
to you he owes all that he suffers and will 
have to suffer from me. Remorse for the 
wrong you have done shall follow you to 
your death-bed, and every compassionate 
pang that has wrung my poor heart for one 
I love, shall wring yours for the suffering of 
the son who was dear to you.' 

* I — I will not listen to these idle 
threats,' stammered Sir Andrew, attempting 
to rise. 

* Idle threats 1 Leave your son in my 
power and they shall be proved.' Folly 
crossed to the door and opened it. ' Go, if 
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you will, fool 1 It was mercy that induced 
me to send for you.' 

The baronet sank in his chair, paralysed 
by the terror which Folly's vehement speech 
and incomprehensible warning produced/ 

' What — what have I done ?' he faltered. 

' Follow me, and you shall see.' 

As Folly spoke she passed out of the 
room. 

Sir Andrew rose, collecting his . strength 
by an eflTort, and passing Roland without a 
yielding glance, followed Folly. 

' Heaven only knows what's going to 
happen next; stick by us, old man,' mur- 
mured Roland to Vane, as they left the 
room. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

SIR ANDREW AVELINQ AND JOHN MORRISON MEET 
AGAIN. 

gOLLY ascended the stairs, and, lead- 
ing the way through the front bed- 
room, paused before the door of the 
room her husband had designed for 
her special use, until the three gentlemen 
drew near. 

' Remove your hat,' she said to Sir Andrew. 
The baronet obeyed. 

She opened the door and held it as they 
passed into the room, then she closed it. A 
screen was extended at a distance of two 
yards from the door, and the visitors, waiting 
to be led farther, saw only glimpses of costly 
furniture and graceful appointments to the 
right and left. 
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Folly folded the screen back swiftly, and 
removed at once any doubt as to what they 
were brought to see. 

In the centre of the beautiful room, under 
the Venetian glass and surrounded by all the 
deUcate ornaments of the boudoir, stood a 
plain surgical bedstead. Strapped down to 
it lay an old man, with his face upwards — an 
old man with a round, shaven head, on which 
the veins stood out like blue worms — with a 
face of which the shrunken skin displayed 
clearly the frontal and nasal bones of the 
skull. Deep in the sockets the eyes glittered 
like stars. His toothless mouth was open, 
and the folds of his cheeks were contracted 
with fear. 

A stoutly-built young man, in a grey suit, 
sat upon one of the fancy chairs at the foot 
of the bed ; he rose as Folly removed the 
screen. 

Folly advanced towards the bed. 

' I shouldn't go too near him, miss. It'll 
be on him again before long. He's been 
watching for nearly an hour, and it's bound 
to come soon.' 

Taking no notice of the caution, Folly 
leaned over the old man and said : 

* Father, father I do you know me ?' 
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He shook his head, and motioned her away 
impatiently with another movement, still 
keeping his eyes fixed on one place in the 
ceiUng. The next instant he shrieked out at 
the highest pitch of his voice, and struggled 
with every muscle of his body to tear himself 
from the bed. 

* There it is ! there it is I' he screamed. 
* I knew it was behind there. Let me go — 
let me go — it is after me — as big as a great 
bull, and its mouth all black with the blood 
of my dear babies I Let me go — let me go — 
it is close upon me — the dead hare ' 

The rest of what he cried was incoherent, 
for he had twisted his head violently back- 
wards, strangling the words and screams as 
they came from his throat. 

* Whoa, ho I' cried the attendant, pressing 
his brawny hands on the old man's chest, and 
so bringing the body below the level of the 
head. 'That's his game to-day,' he said, 
looking over the old man to the gentlemen 
with an amused smile. 'Thinks he can 
break his neck. Last night he was all for 
killing himself by holding his breath.' 

The struggle was of short duration, the 
old man's strength giving way under his own 
exertions and the pressure upon his chest. 
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He shut his eyes ; his cries were in a piteous 
rather than a frantic tone, and came with his 
breath in short, quick gasps. The young 
man took advantage of this relapse to tighten 
up the straps and oflFer a few words of conso- 
lation. 

' All right, father, the dead hare's gone, 
so's the dead babies — all gone running after 
the gamekeeper — what s-his-name V 

* What, Ledger — little Jim Ledger?' whined 
the old man. 

* Yes, and the squire too.' 

'What's he done? Has he stole a dead 
hare ? What's he been hunted for V 

' Why, for sei^ding you to prison for hunt- 
ing a dead hare.' 

' He didn't do me any harm — that shows 
that you're a liar ; you want me to open my 
eyes and see the dead hare.' 

* Bless me, ah, now I come to look it ain't 

the squire after all — it's — ^it's ' The 

clumsy attendant turned to Folly, standing 
near, and said : ' I've forgot his name — per- 
haps you can tell me, miss, who it was sent 
him to prison ?' 

' Yes, it was that man,' said Folly, pointing 
to the baronet, * Sir Andrew Aveling, who 
sent John Morrison to prison. 
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* That's the name, that's the name 1' cried 
the old man, catching the words ^ *and he 
killed my wife and took away my babies, and 
now he hunts me with the dead hare. Liars, 
liars, liars, it doesn't hunt him I it's him thv%t 
sets it on to me night and day — night and 
day.' 

Once more John Morrison struggled to 
break his neck, forcing his chest upwards 
and his head back until his face grew purple 
with the strain. 

The attendant was upon his chest again, 
and only the spluttering of the breath through 
the old man's closed lips broke the silence for 
a minute. 

* Hell be quiet again after this. He 
couldn't stand it so long if it wasn't for his 
constitution. He must have been a wonder- 
ful fine strong fellow in his time,' the man 
said. 

*You know what sort of a man he was 
seventeen years ago, when you sent him to 
prison. Sir Andrew,' said Folly. 

The attendant looked up in astonishment. 
He had conceived that Folly's previous in- 
troduction of the baronet's name was merely 
to sustain his deception. 

* I beg your pardon, sir,' he said ; * I didn't 
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know you was the party who sent him away. 
I hope no offence/ 

The baronet, ashy-pale even to his lips, 
leaned heavily now upon his son*s arm. 

' Let me go away from this frightful scene,' 
he said hoarsely. 

' It's all right now, sir,' said the attendant. 

* He's exhausted now. Though his eyes are 
open he is dead asleep, if you'd like to look 
at him.' 

* Yes, come and see your work,' said Folly ; 

* the man you sent to gaol is your son's father 
now. You may be more ready to resign your 
son if you see the state to which he may be 
brought. Come, look at him and see the 
traces of the manhood you have destroyed — 
look at this poor, poor face.' She bent over 
the head of the bed, taking her father's 
hideous face between her hands as she 
spoke. ' Look at these eyes that have wept 
away their tenderness — this brow that covers 
a distracted brain — this body that outlives 
its broken heart — ^look at this old, old man 
of fifty years, whose closing days are un- 
blessed with sweet repose and visions of 
welcoming heavenly angels, who living is 
racked by the torments of an unmerited hell. 
See this wretched body, and prepare to 
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answer Heaven for the soul you have torn 
from it. Look at us — ^your kin — ^your sou's 
bride and father.' 

With these words she threw herself upon 
the bed beside John Morrison, and, burying 
her face in his shoulder, burst into an awful 
peal of laughter. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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